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Editorially Speaking 


GOVERNMENT FILM ACTIVITIES 
SHOULD BE BETTER KNOWN 


HEN we suggested to Dr. Seerley Reid, Chief of the Visual 
Education Services, U. S. Office of Education, that it 
might be helpful all round if he were to give our readers some 
idea of the work of the U.S.O.E. on the film front, we thought we 
ourselves knew something about that work. On reading Dr. Reid’s 
article (see page 4), we discovered that there is a multiplicity of 
activity — and a degree of detail work — we had not even begun 
to suspect. We think our readers will be similarly surprised. 


Perhaps because publicity about itself is not a scheduled activity 
of the U.S.0O.E., even we of the education and audio-visual world 
know too little about this office in general, and its film interests in 
particular. Film News is grateful to Dr. Reid for having made the 
time to give us this picture of the organization and functions of 
the U.S.0.E, Visual Education Services: 


On a future occasion we hope to be able to prevail on Dr. Reid 
further to complete this story, for the records, by going back into 
the history of U.S.O.E.’s Visual Education Services, their estab- 
lishment, and those early days of the first contract held by Burton 
Holmes Laboratories, for the release of government motion pictures 
within this country. When this company gave it up and bids were 
invited 10 years ago, Castle Films — now included in United 
World Films, Inc. — came into the picture. 


It has not been possible either, for Dr. Reid adequately to pre- 
sent, in limited space, an explanation of how films are chosen for 
public release. Too many complications would have to be dealt 
with at this time — some due to variance in policy over the years, 
some to legal and other particularities in contracts with individual 
producers. For example, the Department of State in some cases 
may have the overseas rights on a production to which the producer 
himself has the domestic rights. This is especially true of the older 
films; and with these too there are special difficulties to consider 
in the areas of music and story. Producers who may be wondering 
why their films have not received domestic distribution should be 
interested in Dr, Reid’s having advised us that all contracts are 
being examined as rapidly as the time-consuming nature of the 
task permits. Meanwhile it should be noted here that a very broad 
viewpoint presently prevails. The aim is to make available anything 
and everything that is cleared policy-wise by the sponsoring de- 
partment — regardless of how technical or small the potential 
audience may be. 


The release arrangement with United World Films — renewed 
recently for an 11th consecutive year — calls for the sale of prints 
at cost, which means that little or no money has been available for 
publicizing these pictures, or even for preview prints. In fact, 
prints of specific subjects are struck only when a certain number 
of purchase orders have been received, quantity prices being the 
important factor in balancing the distribution budget. It is cheer- 
ing news that this year’s renewal contract with United World 
makes some provision for a degree of publicity, and for various 
contacts that will give wider coverage. It also provides that orders 
may be accumulated up to 90 days but no longer. 


Most of the University libraries stock selected government films, 
but there is no source for the complete list or anything approxi- 
mating it. However, it seems to us that the Office of Education is 
progressing as fast as it is able toward a long-needed clarification 
and house-cleaning of the government film setup that will even- 
tually solve the rental problem too. It should not be long before 
the U. S. taxpayer can readily see for himself what is being done 
in his name — and to discover a storehouse of cinematic riches 
he has helped stock, for himself, as for his world neighbors. 


ROHAMA LEE 
Editor 
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Two Great Projection Sereens 


meet all Seho 


ADJUSTS 

ANYWHERE 
FROM 

110” HIGH 


TO 91” 
LOW 


bea demanding—especially designed by Radiant 
to meet the exacting and precise specifications of 
the educational field 

—sereen adjusts from low of onl 


942" from floor to a 
- height of 110” in the 70" model. 


It is adjustable for 


‘Square sizes for slides or rectangular sizes for 


movies. It offers extreme simplicity of adage 
just a touch of the toe and the tripod legs 
ready for use. Possesses many other features. 
otaiaianad FOR 10 FULL YEARS. 


New “Perma-White”’ 
Processed Screen Surface 


The new Perma- White Processed Vyna- 
Flect Screen Surface of the “Educator” 
is whiter, brighter, more brilliant. It's 


mildew-proof, flame-proof and 
washable. 


‘ Send For Circulars 
Send for full detailed specifications of these two great new 
at Sereens—the “Edu 


Radiaat~ on 
Illustraced 
retarn mail. 


RADIANT Projection Screens 


Here is the perfect enaeks Screen that schools have 


al remarkable versatility 


“Classroom”’ 


acator” and the “Classroom”. . 
lesctiptive circulars and price lists will be sent to you by 


Needs! 


Educators who have tested the “Classroom” screen 
thoroughly report that it does away with the need 
for costly room-darkening equipment in most class- 
rooms—if used according to directions. It permits 
normal room ventilation. It allows students to take 
notes during movies, slide, film-strip and overhead 
projection—while the material is fresh in mind. It 
permits simultaneous use of supplementary mate- 
rial. It allows normal teacher-pupil contact and 
better audience control. Screen surface is unbreak- 


a able and washable. 


Full 90° Viewing Angle 


Utilizing a new principle of light 
reflection—the new Radiant 
screen provides 
: bright, clear pictures for the full 
wy 90° viewing angle. This means that 
if all the students in a room can en- 
joy the advantages of brilliantly 

“| clear projection. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1211 S. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Yes, | want to get full story of the two remarkable new screen developments—the 
Radiant “Educator” and “Classroom” Screens. 
Name. 

City 
(My dealer's name is. 
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U. S. Office of Education 
FILM SERVICES 1952-53 


By SEERLEY REID 
Chief, Visual Education Service, U.S.O.E. 


bo 


HE United States Office of Education 
services in the field of visual education, 
a8 in other areas of education, are based 
upon two premises: (1) its statutory respon- 
sibilities enunciated in its Organic Act of 
1867 and supplemented in later legislation, 
and (2) its unique function as part of the 
Federal Government of the United States. 
Historically, the Office of Education has 
been performing film services for nearly 20 
years. In 1936, in cooperation with the 
American Council on Education, the USOE 
compiled and published a National Visual 
Education Directory, a source list of schools 
with and without projection equipment, 
which was invaluable at the time of publi- 
cation and is a statistical reference point 
equally valuable today. How many of you 
remember that this survey identified 10,097 
motion picture projectors in schools—of 
which only 458 were 16mm sound projectors? 
Probably the most significant film achieve- 
ment of USOE during the last 20 years was 
its production during World War II of 899 
training films—467 sound motion pictures 
and 432 filmstrips. Over 100,000 prints of 
these films have been purchased and used 
by American schools and industry. Some of 
these, like THE MICROMETER, are among the 
best-selling training films of all time. Ten 
years after production, they are still being 
purehased and used. Moreover, today they 
are being translated into Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
other languages for educational and indus- 
trial use in other countries. Finally, more 
than $300,000 has been collected in royalties 
on their sale, and has been paid into the 
United States Treasury toward the eventual 
amortization of their original production 
cost. 


SCOPE OF SERVICES 


Today the Visual Education Service of 
the Office of Education, in line with its 
statutory obligation ‘‘to promote the cause 
of education’’ and in recognition of its 
position within the Federal Government, 
concentrates its activities upon performing 
services (1) which it is uniquely qualified 


to render, such as the cataloging of Govern- 
ment films; (2) which are national in char- 
acter, such as the compilation of directories 
of film libraries; and (3) which are not 
being performed by other educational insti- 
tutions or professional organizations. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the 
USOE Visual Education Service limits the 
scope of its activities not only because of 
personnel limitation, but also because we 
believe that most questions about educational 
films and other visual materials can best be 
answered and should be answered by local 
agencies—the audio-visual directors in state, 
county, and city school systems, in colleges 
and universities, in public libraries, in pro- 
fessional organizations. Last week, for ex- 
ample, this inquiry came in: ‘‘ What films 
should I use in my high-school science class? 
Please send me a bibliography.’’ Needless 
to say, we did not recommend any films. 
Instead, we referred the teacher to his own 
state department of education which has 
an excellent audio-visual service, to his state 
university which maintains a film library, 
and in this case to the audio-visual director 
in his own school system! 


1952-53 PROGRAM 

This year the USOE Visual Education 
Service is concentrating its attention upon 
five major activities: (1) cataloguing U. 8. 
Government films, (2) expediting the public 
release of Government films and supervising 
their sale by United World Films, (3) 
encouraging the translation of USOE films 
into foreign languages. (4) revising for 
Spring 1953 publication its directory of 
16mm film libraries, and (5) exploring the 
relationships between films and educational 
television. 


CATALOGUING OF 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 
Probably the most important function and 
service of the USOE Visual Education 
Service during the past year or so has been 
its cataloguing of Government films. His- 
torically, the Office of Education has long 
recognized the need for a central source of 


California’s Edward Weston . 


classic . . 


(1) TANGLEWOOD, (MPO Productions, N.Y.C. for the Dept. of State, 1950) features Serge Koussevitsky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the annual Tanglewood (Mass.) music school and festival. . . . 
(2) Affiliated Films, N.Y.C., made THE PHOTOGRAPHER for the State Dept. in 1948, on the work of 
- . (3) THE RIVER, a’ out the Mississippi and TVA,—produced in 1937 for 
the Dept. of Agriculture by Pare Lorentz and a group of outstanding filmmakers,—is now a documentary 
. (4) REHABILITATION OF THE BLIND—reviewed in these columns (Dec. 1951) as | SEE THE 
WIND—poignantly presents the work of the N.Y. Lighthouse Nursery School with blind children; was 
made by Unity Films, N.Y.C., for use in Japan by the U.S. Army‘s Reorientation Branch . . . (5) Peter 
Elgar, producer, demonstrates what he wants from youthful “stars” in THE IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS, 


1951 documentary about a children’s public library. 
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U.S.O.E. funnels 2600 films and filmstrips to the American pub- 
lic for 18 Government agencies . . . supervises foreign language 
versions .. . compiles records and reference works . . . cooperates 
with teachers and audio-visual education associations . . . is re- 
sponsible for Government educational television film activities . . . 


About Dr. Seerley Reid 
SEERLEY REID, Chief, Visual 

Education Service, U.S. Office of 
Education, has authored some 50 
pamphlets and magazine pieces on a 
variety of educational matters, includ- 
ing this informative article especially 
written for FILM NEws ... A 1932 
BS. of Denver University, an M.A. 
and PhD. of Ohio State, Dr. Reid was 
for five years a high school teacher of 
English and social studies in Denver ; 
then Research Associate for four years 
in the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University. In 1942 he 
was called to the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Office of War Information, 
as an Information Specialist; in the 
following year made an initial entry 
into the Office of Education as Asst. 
to the Director of Visual Aids for War 
Training. Successwely he was then 
Asst. to the Chief of the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s Motion Picture Service, 
and Exec, Asst. to the Director of 
Information of that Department. Re- 
turning in 1947 to the Office of Educa- 
tion as Asst. to the Chief of its Visual 
Education Service, he became Chief 
im 1951. 


information about the various films of differ- 
ent Government agencies. In 1940, the 
U. 8S. Film Service of the Office of Education 
prepared and issued a catalog entitled 
Directory of U. 8. Government Films which 
listed and described some 379 motion pic- 
tures of the Federal Government which 
were then available for public use. 

Parenthetically, we are still receiving re- 
quests for this catalog although the U. S. 
Film Service was terminated in 1941 and 
the Directory of U. S. Government Films 
has been out-of-print for nearly 10 years. 

The need for a central catalog of Govern- 
ment films, apparent in 1940, became even 
more obvious with the quantity production 
of films during World War II; and the 
Office of Education, through its Visual Aids 
for War Training staff, compiled and issued 
in 1945 a catalog entitled U. S. Government 
Motion Pictures and Filmstrips. 

Then, in 1947, the Library of Congress 
Motion Picture Division compiled and issued 
A Guide to United States Government Mo- 
tion Pictures, which listed and described 


1,330 films of the Federal Government. Fol- 
lowing the termination of LC’s Motion 
Picture Division in 1947, the Office of 
Education re-assumed its earlier function 
and compiled during 1950-51 a catalog of 
3,434 motion pictures, filmstrips, and sets 
of slides of U. S. Government which were 
at that time available for public use in the 
United States. 

The importance of this catalog was rec- 
ognized, even before its compilation, by the 
Bureau of the Budget which issued an ad- 
ministrative circular to the heads of all 
Government agencies, requiring such agencies 
to report to the Office of Education infor- 
mation about all their films defined as 
including motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
sets of slides, but specifically excluding films 
classified for reasons of military security. 
From such information, the Office of Educa- 
tion compiled and published Bulletin 1951, 
No. 21: 3,434 U. S. Government Films. 


CATALOG CARDS— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


During the process of compiling this 
catalog, we became interested in the possi- 
bility of preparing and issuing library 
catalog cards on’ Government films. About 
the same time, spring and summer of 1950, 
the Library of Congress started formulation 
of rules covering the cataloguing of motion 
pictures and filmstrips, and the USOE 
cooperated in the development of such rules 
(stated and explained in a pamphlet, Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloguing in the Library 
of Congress: Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips, issued by the Library early in 1952.) 

Through a cooperative agreement between 
the Office of Education and the Library of 
Congress, the USOE Visual Education Serv- 
ice prepares catalog copies for all U. S. 
Government films and the Library reviews 
such copy, then prints 3x5 catalog cards. 
We began sending catalog copy to the 
Library in September 1951 and by Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, we had catalogued 3,000 Gov- 
ernment films—2,165 motion pictures and 
835 filmstrips—of 22 different agencies. 

During the coming year, we hope to finish 
cataloguing the ‘‘backlog’’ of Government 
films and to place this service upon a 
current, continuous basis. With luck, we 
shall do so by January. 


(Continued on page 12) 


(6) INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL (1949) and (7) JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE (1947), both made by 
Affiliated Films, N.Y.C. for the State Dept., show the U.S. Coastguard eliminating iceberg menace in the 
North Atlantic, and the story of a young doctor, his training and scope in the U.S. . . . (8) THE FAMILY 
(Herbert Kerkow, N.Y.C. for the State Dept.) dramatizes relationships in typical day-to-day family crises 
. » . (9) PREFACE TO A LIFE, on parental influence (1950, Sun Dial Films, N.Y.C. for the National Institute 
of Mental Health) is a “best seller’ . . . (10) In heavy demand also is VISUAL FLIGHT RULES (color, 
De Frenes & Co., Philadelphia, for the U.S. Navy)... (11) MILLING A HELICAL GROOVE is one of many 
useful subjects on the Office of Education list of technical “know-how” films. 
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«++ complete in one case with sin- 
gle speaker for classrooms and 
small auditoriums 


MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT... 
Matching case with three extra 
speakers for large auditoriums or 
to overcome poor acoustical condi- 
tions... 


lists at only $92.50 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Of all the causes of projector breakdowns, Audio-Visual experts agree 
improper lubrication is the number one—by a big margin. (See statements 
opposite.) They will also tell you that the Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector is the one 16mm. sound projector that eliminates this worry . . . it’s 
the only machine permanently lubricated at the factory! 

This achievement didn’t just happen. It’s the result of a fresh approach by 
Kodak engineers on the over-all design of motion-picture projectors. Out 
of this came the idea of using oil-impregnated bearings, sealed-in-oil bear- 
ings, “lifetime” oil-retaining pads, low-friction nylon gears, and a mini- 
mum of moving parts. Trouble-free operation is built into the Pageant! 

But to really satisfy yourself on a// points of Pageant superiority, ask your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration. Then you can hear its fine 
tonal results from all types of 16mm. optical sound films . . . see its sharp, 
corner-to-corner screenings ... note the sound quality you get at all vol- 
ume levels ... appreciate how adaptable it is for small- or large-audience 
showings. If you’re not as yet acquainted with your Kodak A-V Dealer, 
please fill out and return the coupon at the right—today. 


CHECK THE PAGEANT ON ALL POINTS... YOU'LL SOON SEE WHY IT’S PREFERRED 


© Trouble-free operation © Easy threading .. . any student can do it 
® Undistorted sound at all volume levels 
© Brilliant, crisp screen images 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


© Compact, easy te carry, simple to set up 
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sbrojector maintenance worries: 


“,.. Our service records show that 
73% of the service work which we 
have done was necessary primarily because of the 
lack of oil or too much oil...” 


Carl M. Loftis, Executive Vice-President 
Audio-Visual Supply Co., Inc., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


A.V experts agree, prove 


“. .. Here’s a startling fact even I 

wouldn’t have believed, hadn’t our 

own records proved it. Not one Pageant sold by our 
company has required major ‘after-sale’ repair or 
adjustment! Since over- or underoiling is the prime 
reason for projector breakdown, we're satisfied that 
the Pageant’s permanent-lubrication feature de- 
serves the credit for this remarkable ‘continuous 
duty’ performance...” 


Mrs. Ruth B. Walsh, President 


James E. Duncan, Inc., Rochester, New York 


This will get 
you a FREE 


demonstration 


MA 

less to say, the ‘pre- 


news to schools and to all, is welcome 


the motion-pi other organizations in 
O-picture equi 
¥ @ number of different persons. 


1S Operated 


Franklin R. Crawford 
New York, New York 


Crawford and Immig, inc., 


“.,. Any organization that has 
more than one 
d equipment is sure to be enthusiastic abou 

tor is ‘lubricated for life.’ They know that their 
equipment will never be out of service because 
someone forgot to lubricate it. . . - This has ws 
our biggest help in placing Pageants in schools 
and industrial organizations... 


W. D. Morrow 
James Lett Co., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


educators 


ubrication 
new Pa 
"8 sold here than 


Galen Larson 


Fresn 
© Camera Exchange, Fresno, California 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


0 Please have nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer contact me about a Pageant dem- 
onstration. CO) Send complete information on the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS. 
TION PICTURES 
train, entertain city 
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The Bemelman’s book classic MADELINE, 
about the twelve little girls who do 
everything “in two straight lines” until 
one of them upsets their routine, is artistic- 
ally and amusingly reproduced for the 
screen by United Productions of America, 
(Hollywood and New York) . . . Distribu- 
tion—theatrical, not yet in 16mm—is by 
Columbia Pictures Corp., N.Y.C. 


COMPOSITION 


LTHOUGH last year’s program at 

Woodstock was called THE FIRST 
ART FILM FESTIVAL IN AMERICA, the 
one held November 28, 29 and 30 at Hunter 
College Auditorium, New York City, and un- 
der the auspices of the same group, was called 
the 2ND INTERNATIONAL ART FILM 
FESTIVAL. The sponsors (American Fed- 
eration of Arts, Film Advisory Center, and 
the Woodstock Artists Association) in 
changing the title seemed to be emphasizing 
the international aspect of the festival 
proper. However, there was no evidence of 
any pattern of contribution, some nations 
being represented with several films, and 
others with none. For instance, the absence 
of films from the National Film Board of 
Canada, from whom we have had several 
works of high level in the past, was notable. 


40 FILMS, 5 SHOWINGS 


The program of well over 40 films was 
divided into five showings. These, plus two 
workshop conferences, gave the conscientious 
delegate a weekend of almost constant at- 
tendance. The total effect was somehow a 
blur and, after it was all over, the general 
feeling was that there were few films of 
really high quality in the entire proceed- 
ings.. One ventures to try to find reasons for 
this, especially since the first festival a year 
ago had included several outstanding works 
and the entire affair still remains clear in 
the mind of this reviewer. Could it be there 
were fewer good and still fewer outstanding 
films from which to choose, this second year? 
Was the presentation of films less effective 
because of last-minute programming? Were 


2nd INTERNATIONAL 
ART FILM FESTIVAL 


By NIK KREVITSKY 


Delegate representing the Committee on Art Education, 
. and Chairman, the Film 


Museum of Modern Art. . 
Committee, National Art Education Association 


the programs too long? (One performance 
included 11 films). Was the general tone 
of the festival weighted by an over-emphasis 
on religious themes, with at least 10 films 
having to do with the life of Christ? Was 
the apparent restriction to films about art 
a delimiting factor—ruling out works of 
excellent art quality but not about artists, 
and including several which, though they 
told something about the artists or their 
work, were in themselves not so good as 
films? Were the physical limitations of the 
auditorium a factor (among them, a wavy 
screen)? These and other such questions 
indicate the problems of organizing festival 
showings, The answers might give a clue to 
the failings of this particular festival. 


SOME NOTABLE ENTRIES 


One film—apparently an after-thought be- 
cause of its novelty in relation to the rest 
of the program and its non-art subject—indi- 
cates the kind of thing which ecculd easily 
have had more representation in an art film 
festival. This was the highly original and 
creatively designed Mirror OF HOLLAND, 
which tells a great deal about seeing our 
world as we often do, in distorted images. 
The other two most outstanding works were 
MADELINE, a charming UPA color cartoon 
version of the Bemelmans book; and 
EQvUILiBRE, a French film on the subject of 
balanee in architecture. The latter is dis- 
tinguished for its visual clarity and sim- 
plicity in indicating archtectural and en- 
gineering principles, achieved through clever 
use of models and excellent diagrams, and 
the filmic device of having them grow and 
change before the camera eye. Also notable 
was ABSTRACT IN CONCRETE, the record of a 
camera probing into simple visual patterns. 

There were other films of quality, but 
those that were not gave one the feeling 
that the festival had not been sufficiently 


Mark Tobey, at 60, is one of the most controver- 
sial, and one of the most photogenic, among 
contemporary American painters. More might 
have been shown here of his work, less of 
Seattle even as seen through his eyes. But MARK 
TOBEY: ARTIST is a colorful film, and of special 
interest in that Tobey himself wrote much of 


the music, most of the narrative. . . . Distribution — 


in 16mm is by Brandon Films Inc., N.Y.C. 
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Measuring the light intensity before “‘shoot- 
ing’ a Constable for THE OPEN WIN. 
DOW, color film about landscaping paint- 
ing over five centuries, made cooperatively 
by the Governments of Belgium, France, 
Holland, Luxemburg and the United King- 
dom, signatories of the Brussels Treaty. 
Distribution in this country is by British 
Information Services, N. Y. C. 


selective. This does not mean that the com- 
mittee had not been busy with screening 
hundred of films beforehand; nor does it 
imply that it did not work hard to achieve 
the organization of the festival itself. De- 
spite this tremendous job done, and although 
the purpose was achieved of showing several 
new art films for the first time in this coun- 
try, the comments in the annotated program 
that ‘‘the general quality has improved 
(since last year)’’ and ‘‘in effect . . 
every film shown is a prize-winner,’’ were 
not borne out by the general level of the 
three-day program. 


WORKSHOPS 


Two Workshop Conferences — actually 
panel discussions with questions and state- 
ments from the floor—were conducted on the 
general question of The Art Film. The one 
chaired by Arthur Knight dealt with the 
problems of Materials and Motivations; the 
other, chaired by Bartlett Hayes, Jr. (the 
Andover, Mass., Museum) discussed Enter- 
tainment, Taste and Education. Mr. 
Knight’s panel included Paul Falkenburg, 
Peter Hollender, Eric Haight and Douglas 
Crockwell. Mr. Hayes’ panel consisted of 
Edith Mitchell, Perry Miller, Leslie Cheek, 
James Johnson Sweeney, Herbert Matter. 


CREDITS 


Responsible for the tremendous under- 
taking of organizing and presenting the 
festival were Sidney Berkowitz, as chair- 
man; William McK. Chapman and Perry 
Miller, vice-chairmen. Their purpose—to pre- 
sent new material to persons and organiza- 
tions interested in the art film, and to the 
general public to stimulate wider use of the 
art film—was certainly realized by the fes- 
tival, which had a large and enthusiastic 
attendance at most performances. It was 
gratifying to have the occasion to preview 
several new works for possible use, though 
one’s enthusiasm is more than a little damp- 
ened on occasions like this when some of 
the films most liked are either not yet 
available for distribution in this country, 
or do not have English scripts. The values, 
however, outweigh what faults we have been 
finding in this second art film festival, and 
we certainly mean to encourage the con- 
tinuance of such a venture. 
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Three Years Later 


The story of audio-visual progress in Israel, written for Film News by Moshe 

Avigal, In Charge of Publications in the Ministry of Education, Jerusalem. 

Translation from the original Hebrew is by Florence B. Freedman, PhD., lec- 

turer on Methods of Teaching Hebrew in Secondary Schools, the first course 
in this subject at Hunter College. 


O much has happened in audio-visual 

education in Israel since Film News’ 
last article on this subject exactly a year 
ago, that a progress report may be of inter- 
est at this time. 

By now, audio-visual education is no 
longer a novelty in Israel, but an accepted 
practice in schools and government agen- 
cies. Slides, filmstrips, films, opaque projec- 
tion, and tape recording are being used in 
schools at every level. A Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction has been estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. Headed by Mr. J. Blumenthal, 
who studied audio-visual education in the 
United States, its office is a beehive of 
activity. Although the director is assigned 
only part-time and is working with only 
one assistant, during the past academic year 
he kept in circulation 159 films of which 
65 are the property of the Government, the 
rest on loan from the United States Em- 
bassy, the British Consulate, and others; 
and 474 filmstrips, of which 307 are the 
property of the Government. During the 
school year 1951-52, Mr. Blumenthal was in 
contact with 143 educational institutions, 
to which he made 1,195 loans of films and 
448 loans of filmstrips. 

After the close of the school year, his 
office received an additional hundred films 
(among which are films of the United 
Nations) and 400 filmstrips brought by 
Mrs. Esther L. Berg, chairman of the 
ACAVEI (American Committee for Audio- 
Visual Education in Israel). Mrs. Berg 
came to Israel to initiate new projects in 
teacher-training. Additional films and film- 
strips ordered by means of Unesco coupons 
are expected shortly. The amount allotted 
has been distributed as follows: Nature 
$1,400; Geography $650; Vocational Educa- 
tion $900; Music’ $450; Business $450; 
Physical Education $350; Health $500; 
Miscellaneous subjects $1,500; Reserve $500. 

In addition to purchasing and borrowing 
imported films and filmstrips, Mr. Blumen- 
thal is producing filmstrips on indigenous 
subject matter. He is now completing two 


such strips on biology, and exploring the 
possibility of creating filmstrips for the 
study of the Bible, History, Israel, and other 
subjects for which it is not possible to find 
suitable material produced outside of Israel. 

Since his office is also interested in in- 
service teacher-training, Mr. Blumenthal 
gave illustrated lectures at several teachers’ 
conferences, and is planning a program for 
a basic course in teacher training for audio- 
visual education. At his suggestion the Office 
of Scientific Research is exploring the possi- 
bility of the manufacture of filmstrip pro- 
jectors in Israel. 


U. S. ASSISTANCE 


The Israeli school system is grateful for 
the following materials, donated to the 
Israeli Committee by friends of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Audio-Visual Education 
in Israel. All of these materials are in 
constant use: 

8 projectors; 20 films; 400 filmstrips; 200 
slides; 4 screens; 26 United Nations films. 

The program of audio-visual education 
throughout Israel gained a great deal from 
the visit of Mrs. Esther L. Berg, chairman 
of ACAVEI, last summer. In addition to 
conducting a ten-day workshop in the meth- 
ods and materials of audio-visual education 
for almost 200 teachers of the Teachers 
Seminary of the Kibbutz (Cooperative Col- 
ony) movement, she participated and aided 
in the work in audio-visual education of 
many other institutions and government 
agencies. Among her activities were lectures 
to teachers in Tel-Aviv; a discussion with 
teachers training to become principals at 
the Hebrew University, under the leadership 
of Dr. Dushkin; conferences with leaders in 
the Ministry of Education and Culture (Pro- 
fessor Dinberg, Dr. Avidor, Mr. Avigal, Mr. 
Blumenthal, Dr. Nardi, and others); with 
Mr. Offienbacher of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee; with Major Avnon of the Army; 
(Mrs. Berg expressed her admiration of 
the Army’s set-up for film production) ; 


(L.) Israel’s teaching methods are as modern as her schools. (R.) Immigrant teachers 


with Mr. D. Sar of the Government; with 


receive intensive Hebrew language training at Ulpanim centers throughout the country. 
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Dr. Reinhold of the Youth Aliyah: with 
the director of the education of non-Hebrew 
speaking adults; with Dr. Dushkin and Mr. 
Shapiro of the Hebrew University about 
methods and materials for teacher training ; 
with Dr. M. Perlman of the radio about 
films on safety education. Mrs. Berg found 
that officials in government and education 
were interested in audio-visual techniques 
and eager to expand their a.v. resources. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


At conferences held with Mrs. Berg by 
the Israeli Committee for Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation (the counterpart of the ACAVET), 
the following plans were made: 

1. The establishment of four branches in 
addition to the Center, for lending filmstrips 
to educational institutions—each branch to 
be equipped with a projector and at least 
60 filmstrips. 

2. The issuance of a monthly leaflet and 
occasional bulletins to be distributed to 
kindergartners and other teachers as guides 
in methodology and programming. 

3. Frequent demonstration lessons for 
teachers in the utilization of audio-visual 
equipment and materials. 

Though these accomplishments and plans 
represent considerable advance from the 
early beginnings of audio-visual education 
in Israel, described in Film News of Decem- 
ber 1949, there is still a great deal to be 
done. The most pressing of our needs are 
materials for teaching Hebrew to non- 
Hebrew speaking immigrant adults while 
they are in the Maabaroth (temporary im- 
migrant camps), and for training teachers 
in the utilization of a.v. techniques. 
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No. 22 in the series, We Use Films In Our Program 


FILM 


By LUCILLE E. BROWNELL 


DEDICATION AND BELIEF 


IRST things come first . . . and teach- 
ing facts about tuberculosis and health 
was the cornerstone on which the organized 
drive began in New York City in 1902. 
The renowned physicians and other leaders 
who started the Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society dedicated themselves to their 
task by: ‘‘1) the promulgation of the 
doctrine that tuberculosis is a communicable, 
preventable and curable disease; 2) the 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the 
means and methods to prevent tuberculosis; 
3) the promotion of all movements which 
will provide special hospital, sanatorium 
and dispensary facilities . . .; 4) the pro- 
motion of all other movements which tend 
to prevent the development of tuberculosis 
and scrofulous disease; such as improving 
. . « tenements and the erection of model 
tenement houses; the creation of parks and 
playgrounds, . . . , ete.; and by 5) such 
methods as the society may from time to 
time adopt.’’ 
Similarly in 1952, first things come first 
. . . With educational activities permeating 
every phase of the extensive program of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, which includes case finding, securing 
proper treatment, rehabilitation, research, 
activities directed toward building non-spe- 
cific resistance to tuberculosis and the secur- 
ing of community facilities. 


EARLY SILENT FILMS 


Many educational techniques have been 
used throughout the years for achieving 
goals in the Association’s program, but this 
article will be limited to the use of instruc- 
tional films—a powerful educational medium 
when properly used. They are a valuable 
adjunct to the community-wide educational 
program of the Association. 

When silent films came out, the Associa- 
tion seized upon the new popular and mod- 
ern method—‘ ‘movie films’’—to put across 
their educational message and to supplement 
the slides used from the very beginning. 
One of the earliest films on tuberculosis. 
produced prior to 1919, was entitled THE 
MotocH. As the name implies, it empha- 
sized the infectiousness of the disease, the 
severity of the symptoms and, in general, 
the dangers of the great White Plague; 


LUCILLE E. BROWNELL—Master of Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Public Health 
—has been Health Educator on the staff of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
since 1947. In this capacity Miss Brownell has been 
engaged in community health education programs 
for the prevention and control of tuberculosis. 
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message of hope—that tuberculosis was pre- 
ventable and curable. 


THE FIRST HEALTH FILM 


During the 1920’s the Association under- 
went an educational metamorphosis. The 
name was changed to include ‘‘health,’’ in 
recognition of an extended program and 
emphasis on positive health teaching. Evi- 
dence of this healthful-living concept was 
portrayed in the film, THE Kip Comes 
THROUGH, produced for the Association by 
Carlyle Ellis and released in 1922. Cast in 
the role of ‘‘The Kid’’ was Gene Raymond, 
then a child actor, later a star in Hollywood. 
This film was widely proclaimed by schools 
and health agencies as a successfull health 
teaching tool. 

Later, the Association produced other 
films, among them: MEETING THE MENACE 
OF TUBERCULOSIS (with a professional and 
popular version), THE HuNGRyY DRaGoNn 
(using marionettes for children), and THE 
HEALTH EXAMINATION (for pro- 
fessional people). 


FILMS AND MASS EDUCATION 


Films continued during the ’20’s and 
’30’s to be a means of extending the edu- 
cational program both to large masses in 
parks, ete. and to small groups in their 
meeting places. 

A real innovation in reaching people in 
small groups was the Healthmobile put into 
operation in 1922 by the Association. It 


but at the same time it held out a new 


Children in the 1920's looking at the film 
THE KID COMES THROUGH, at a showing 
in a New York City public park .. . 


actually carried health education to the 
public. Mounted on a 17-foot Ford truck, 
it was equipped with a graphoscope project- 
ing machine—utilizable even in daylight— 
which reflected a film visible to spectators 
looking at the rear of the car. In the 
beginning, the Healthmobile was driven to 
streets adjacent to health centers and school 
buildings where children and parents gath- 
ered. With an experienced health worker in 
charge, the performance consisted of lantern 
slides on health, followed by a health film 
like THE Kip CoMES THROUGH or JINKS, 
and an informal health talk. 


During the summer months, motion pic- 
tures were shown at night in the city parks 
in cooperation with the Departments of 
Health and Parks. The program usually in- 
cluded scenic and comic features as well as 
films directly prepared for the teaching of 
hygiene. This was truly mass education as 
revealed in the reports that: ‘‘The programs 
lasted an hour and a quarter, and grew so 

(Continued on page 11) 
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of the foregoing activities. 


Headquarters: New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Executive Director: Herbert R. Edwards, M.D. 
Director, Health Education Division: Katherine Z. W. Whipple 


Membership: The New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, Inc. serves 
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the Council of Tuberculosis and Health Associations of Greater New 
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the three thousand affiliates of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
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Purpose: The promotion of health conservation and of the best means of con- 
trolling and eradicating sickness; research into the nature and causes of 
illness; the dissemination of knowledge necessary to acquire and maintain 
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(Continued from page 10) 


popular that in many places second perform- 
ances had to be given. Audiences ranged 
from 800 to 2,500 an evening.’’ 


HEALTH TALKS AND FILMS 


A pamphlet entitled Health Talks, pub- 
lished by the Association during the 1920’s, 
listed the popular talks and 14 available 
films on a variety of health topics. 

Already concerned about the proper utili- 
zation of audio-visual aids, the Association 
published in 1923 a Health Speaker’s Hand- 
book, ‘‘A Manual of the Technique of 
Health Propaganda from the Platform’’— 
by Iago Galdston, M.D. The subjects were: 
the training of health speakers; the selection 
of pertinent and suitable lecture material; 
the use of literature, charts, slides, black- 
board drawings and moving pictures; and 
the adjusting of them to the spoken lecture 
so that a unified whole was presented. 

During the late 1920’s and the 1930’s, 
important educational programs centered 
around the annual Early Diagnosis Cam- 
paigns started in 1928 by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates, 
and the Periodic Health Examination Cam- 
paigns sponsored with the New York County 
Medical Society. DELAY Is DANGEROUS, a 
standard gauge, one-reel film for lay audi- 
ences, was shown in many of the city’s 
motion picture houses. A companion film, 
THE Doctor DEcIDES, was shown to profes- 
sional audiences. Both were produced by the 
National Tuberculosis Association. TEE BEE, 
THE Story or My Lure, the first tubercu- 
losis film in 16mm, came out in the mid- 
thirties. Shortly thereafter, GOoDBYE, MR. 
GERM ‘appeared in both 16mm and 35mm. 


TODAY’S FILM PROGRAM 


Films are used primarily as teaching aids 
in a planned program designed to help 
educate all people concerning the basic facts 
about tuberculosis, methods of disease pre- 
vention, and personal and community health. 
This involves many groups — tuberculosis 
patients in hospitals, their families, profes- 
sional workers and others caring for them, 
school children and adults in every walk of 
life. The professional staff of the Associa- 
tion use films with all these groups. How 
they employ a film depends upon the type 
of program. 

If a community Chest X-ray survey is 
being carried on, films on tuberculosis are 
often shown by health educators to adults 
in their meeting places as part of the 
planned program to find tuberculosis early. 
Cominc Home, produced by Sound Masters, 
Ine. for the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has been used successfully to stimulate 
discussion. RODNEY, the animated cartoon 
film in color, produced by Film Graphics, 
Ine. has been popular with school children 
and is often loaned to teachers to supple- 
ment their instruction on tuberculosis or 
general health. It stresses the value of get- 
ting a yearly physical examination with a 
chest X-ray. Tuberculosis patients in hospi- 
tals also like the film because it conveys 
information about their illness in a cheerful 
manner. Doctors and nurses use it in patient- 
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As the Kid in THE KID COMES THROUGH, 
Gene Raymond (in the laundry tub) “didn’t 
even have to be coaxed to wash his ears.” 
This early film is described as “a dramatic 
motion picture of a boy’s struggle to become 
physically fit.” . . . A medical scientist ex- 
plains the how’s and why’s of TB in THE 
INSIDE STORY, newest TB film in color, made 
in the N.Y. studios of Leslie Roush Productions. 


teaching programs. UNSUSPECTED, produced 
by Trident Films, Inc., shows how com- 
munity agencies can work together to help 
a family where there is tuberculosis. In- 
structors in Colleges and Universities train- 
ing professional people in public health, 
nursing, and social welfare particularly like 
this one. The newest tuberculosis film, THE 
InsmeE Story, was filmed in full color at 
the New York studio of Leslie Roush Pro- 
ductions, Inc. Ever alert to modern methods 
of communication, the Association has used 
this film along with many of the other popu- 
lar instructional films steadily on television. 

Motion picture equipment and a small 
film library are maintained as an integral 
part of the Association’s educational pro- 
gram. These are used in long-range cooper- 
ative projects with hospitals, welfare centers 
and settlement houses. The professional staff 
carefully screen all films and select for 
purchase only those which fit into the total 
educational pattern. Films on child care, 
dental care, emotional health, general health, 
nutrition, social hygiene, family relations, 
as well as film teaching techniques are listed 
in the Association’s 1950 film catalog, in 
addition to films on tuberculosis. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


As more and better health films are pro- 
duced and as professional workers are able 
to use films more flexibly in their programs, 
we intend to further develop cooperative 
projects with groups having special needs 
in relation to tuberculosis and health. 
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NOW 

IS THE TIME TO SHOW 

THE GREAT 

MOTION PICTURE TRIBUTE 
TO THE IMPORTANCE 

OF MODERN EDUCATION 


for 


(“or School of Life”’) 


RECOMMENDED BY: 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE, National School 
Boards Association: 


“| hope that millions of Americans 
will enjoy and profit by this uni- 
versal message . . . and that 
Boards of Education everywhere 
will urge their professional per- 
sonnel and the community citizens 
to see “PASSION FOR LIFE” at 
the earliest opportunity.” 


ACCLAIMED BY: 


Educators, Parents, leaders in Re- 
ligion and the Community in pre- 
view showings at the Conventions 
and Conferences of A.A.S.A.; 
N.E.A.; A.S.C.D.; National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Strongly recommended by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
Earl J. McGrath. 


Awarded the 1952 Special Cita- 
tion for the Education Writers As- 
sociation; and special Awards by 
Parents Magazine, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
and 15 other national organiza- 
tions, 


Wonderful for all groups of 
teachers, administrators, parents 
and good for junior and senior 
high school thru college levels. 


SHOW “PASSION FOR LIFE” IN YOUR 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY! 


Apply for full descriptive folder and 
rental and lease conditions: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. FM 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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U. S&S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION som roves 


RELEASE AND SALE OF 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


Many Government films are produced not 
for public use in the United States but for 
specialized uses related to the programs of 
different agencies. For example, most of 
the Army and Navy films are produced for 
military personnel, not for the general pub- 
lic. The films of the Department of State, 
such as TANGLEWOOD or HOOVER DAM or THE 
IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS are made for use 
overseas, not in this country. Yet many of 
these films, produced for specialized uses, 
can be used for educational purposes in the 
United States. But the agencies producing 
such films cannot distribute them for public 
use in this country; they do not have such 
authority or responsibility. The Office of 
Education does. 

Therefore, as a service to the agencies 
with such films, and as a service to schools 
and other educational film users, the Office 
of Education acts as an intermediary—as a 
releasing agent—and places the films on 
sale through a Government contract, cur- 
rently held by United World Films. At the 
present time, more than 1,000 films not 
otherwise available for public educational 
use in the United States have been released 
through the USOE Visual Education Service. 

Closely related to this service is the fact 
that the USOE Visual Education Service 
administers the contract with United World 
Films. This contract is awarded annually, 
upon a competitive bid basis, by the General 
Services Administration, and covers the sale 
of all Government films. The GSA has for 
several years delegated the authority to 
administer this contract to the Federal 
Security Agéncy, thence to the Office of 
Education, and ultimately to the USOE 
Visual Education Service. Accordingly, we 
enforce all provisions of this contract, serve 
as the contact point between the Government 
and United World Films, and maintain all 
necessary records on the sale of Government 
films. Some 2,600 films of 21 different 
agencies are now being handled under this 
contract. 

Some Government agencies distribute their 
films directly to film users; others deposit 
prints in film libraries, and these handle 
their distribution to users. Some agencies 
release their films to USOE which places 
them on sale through United World Films; 
and UWF sells prints directly to film users 
or to film libraries which, in turn, lend or 
rent prints. This is, of course, an overly 
simplified explanation—some Government 
agencies use all methods—but it may help 
expIain the distribution of Government films. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TRANSLATION OF USOE FILMS 


The value of USOE training films, widely 
accepted by U. S. industry and vocational 
schools, has now been recognized around the 
world. Under the impetus of the European 
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(Above) JAPANESE WAR BRIDE, made during 
the past year by Knickerbocker Productions, 
N.Y.C. for the Department of State, is designed 
to show the mothers of the many Japanese girls 
who have married American Gl’s, what their life 
in the United States is like. Meanwhile the film 
carries a democratic message of interest at home 
as well as abroad, though it is not yet in general 
release . . . (Below) HIGH PLAIN is the story 
of the descendants of the ancient Aymera tribe, 
living in an old pattern of life on the high plains 
of Bolivia. Released to the American public 
through the U.S. Office of Education in 1949, it 
is one of a still timely group of Julien Bryan 
productions made for the wartime Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Recovery Program and now the Point 4 Pro- 
gram, Program 306 USOE motion pictures 
and 254 filmstrips have been or are being 
translated into foreign languages for indus- 
trial and educational use in other countries. 

Actually, the foreign use of USOE films 
is not new. Nearly one-fourth of the English- 
language prints purchased have gone to 
other countries—mainly Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa, but also to many Euro- 
pean and South American countries. The 
Canadian National Film Board, during 1942- 
45, translated some of the USOE training 
films into French for use in the schools of 
Quebec; and in 1944-45, the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs financed the transla- 
tion into Spanish and Portuguese of five 
USOE films on machine shop work. 

But it was not until 1950 that the foreign 
language programs got under way when the 


Department of State began the translation 
of 40 USOE films into Italian; including 
such titles as DRILLING AND TAPPING Cast 
STEEL, HAND SOLDERING, and CARE OF A 
Tractor. Then in 1951 the Economie Co- 
operation Administration undertook the 
translation of over 200 USOE motion pic- 
tures and a like number of filmstrips into 
the various languages of countries partici- 
pating in the Marshall Plan. In January 
1952 the Mutual Security Agency took over 
ECA, including its film program, and today 
ECA/MSA has translated or is translating 
272 USOE motion pictures and 253 film- 
strips into various European languages. 

Not only is the U. S. Government trans- 
lating our films; so are foreign governments, 
interested in USOE films for use in voca- 
tional and industrial training. The Norwe- 
gian Film Board is translating five motion 
pictures; the Swedish Board of Vocational 
Training, 13 motion pictures and 11 film- 
strips. In Canada, the Province of Quebec 
is translating into French 55 USOE films 
on woodworking, patternmaking, and foun- 
dry practice. The great value of USOE 
films lies in their presentation in visual 
terms of technical know-how, which has 
made ECA and MSA interested in translat- 
ing and using these films. 

The Office of Education has followed the 
principle of authorizing such translation to 
be done only by governmental agencies— 
both U. S. and foreign—and, in the latter 
case, only under a signed agreement con- 
curred in by the U. S. Department of State. 
With all translations, we have followed the 
policy of permitting the agency making 
the translation to use foreign-language 
prints in its own program, and of reserving 
for the Office of Education all other distri- 
bution rights, including sale throughout the 
world. In this way, we hope to make foreign- 
language versions widely available and, as 
required by law, to obtain from the sale of 
prints royalties to be used in the amortiza- 
tion of the original production cost of the 
USOE films. 


COMPILING A NATIONAL 
DIRECTORY OF FILM 
LIBRARIES 


In 1948, as a service to schools and 
colleges and other users of educational 
films, the USOE Visual Education Service 
compiled and published A Partial List of 
16mm Film Libraries, listing 576 film li- 
braries. A year later, in 1949, the Visual 
Education Service revised and published A 


‘Directory of 897 16mm Film Libraries. 


Then in 1951 a third edition was published 
entitled definitively A Directory of 2002 
16mm Film Libraries, which not only listed 
such libraries but also briefly described 
individual resources and services. 

We are now starting the revision of this 
**2002’’ directory in order to check today’s 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The Distribution of U.5, Government Films 
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Government agencies sometimesrelease directly to the user, but usually through the U.S. Office of 
Education, with sales handled by a contractor (United World Films, Inc., N.Y.C.). Rental is through 
local dealers who purchase prints from UWF, or other depositories . . . 


accurracy of names and addresses—prelim- 
inary returns of our questionnaire indicate 
a number of changes—and in order to locate 
and include those film libraries which, for 
one reason or another were not included. 

Here I should like to emphasize that the 
figures of 576, 897, and 2002 are not in- 
dicative of any such increase in the number 
of film libraries. We simply did a better 
‘‘sleuthing’’ job in the compilation of 
successive directories, and we hope to do 
a still better one in preparing the 1953 
revision. As with previous directories, we 
are cooperating with and receiving valuable 
assistance from the American Library As- 
sociation, Association of Chief State School 
Audio-Visual Officers, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, and National Audio- 
Visual Association. Publication of the 1953 
directory of 16mm film libraries is scheduled 
for April 1953 and, as formerly, distribution 
of copies will be handled by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 


December, 1952 


FILMS AND EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


Roughly speaking, the Office of Education 
has divided responsibility for educational 
television as follows: non-film activities to 
its Radio-Television Services, and film activ- 
ities to the Visual Education Service. Thus 
we have issued periodically catalogs of 
U. S. Government Films for Television, the 
latest one of which, prepared in October 
1952, lists 528 available films of 20 different 
agencies. A revision of this catalog will 
probably be needed in the spring of 1953, 
and the Visual Education Service will then 
prepare and issue such revision. 

In addition, however, we hope during 
1952-53 to explore the relationships between 
films and television—philosophically, psycho- 
logically, and practically— and to prepare 
and issue a publication tentatively entitled 
Films and Educational Television. At the 
present time, this undertaking is the least 
clearly defined of our projects. We hope it 
can be completed. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND 
PROJECTS 
In addition to the five major services 


explained above, the USOE Visual Educa- 
tion operates a projection service for Office 


‘of Education and other Government staff 


members, provides advice and assistance to 
Government personnel interested in obtain- 
ing and using films, answers severa] hundred 
routine inquiries a week, etc. These are, of 
course, administrative duties and services. 

The Office of Education also is cooperat- 
ing with various teacher education and 
audio-visual education ‘organizations in ex- 
tending and improving the use of audio- 
visual materials and methods in teacher 
education, and the Visual Education Service 
is serving as the secretariat of a group of 
these organizations known as the Council on 
Audio-Visual Instruction in Teacher Educa- 
tion. This group met in the spring of 1952 
and plans to meet again in the spring 
of 1953. 

The USOE Visual Education Service also 
works closely with the audio-visual education 
directors in state departments of education. 
At a conference last summer of these direc- 
tors from 27 states it was decided that the 
Visual Education Service should assume 
responsibility for two projects: (1) the 
collection and consolidation of statistical 
data concerning audio-visual education which 
has been gathered in various states, and the 
recommendation of ways to standardize such 
data so that they may be compared and 
consolidated; (2) the collection of informa- 
tion from the states and the preparation 
and issuance of a publication explaining 
the nature, functions, organization, and 
duties of the audio-visual department or 
division in each state department of edu- 
cation. 

This, in summary, is what the USOE 
Visual Education Service does. These are 
its film services for schools, colleges, li- 
braries, professional organizations, and for 
readers of Film News. 


—SEERLEY REID 


RECENT GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


@ RADIOISOTOPE IN GENERAL SCIENCE (Army, 
No. PMF 5147-c, 46 mins)—9 illustrations of this 
important research tool in all branches of gen- 
eral science . . . SURGICAL APPROACHES TO 
THE BONES OF THE WRIST (Veterans Administra- 
tion, 1952, 34 mins., color, for medical person- 
nel)—Explains the anatomy of the wrist in ani- 
mated diagrams, shows operations employing 
several approaches . . . OPERATION GREEN- 
HOUSE (Air Force, 25 mins., color)—Proof-testing 
atomic weapons at Enitowock Atoll—UNION 
LOCAL (Dept. of State, 1951, 26 mins.)—Drama- 
tized story of a machinist’s union . . . WILDLIFE 
AND THE HUMAN TOUCH (Dept. of Agriculture, 
(19 mins.)—Animals in our National Forests and 
how the U. S. Forest Service protects them . . . 
VOICE OF A CHOIR (State, 1951, 26 mins.)—Tells 
the story of the annual Bach festival at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and its community choir . . . Listed, 
but not described: AMERICAN NEWSBOY, AN 
AMERICAN PORTRAIT, APPALACHIAN TRAIL, 
BUSINESSMEN’S SERVICE CLUB, ETHIOPIA IN THE 
FREE WORLD, LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLBOY, THE ANCIENT CURSE. 
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Haman Right 


BORN EQUAL 


N December 10, 1948 the General As- 

sembly of the United Nations pro- 
claimed the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. An attempt was made in 1950 
in this country to convey understanding of 
the Declaration by means of a story for- 
mula film, but this type of treatment par- 
ticularized it and somewhat limited its possi- 
bilities of appeal and scope of influence. 
Born EQuaL, on the same subject, comes 
closer to being a useful service piece, in 
that its discoursive treatment permits of 
much greater opportunity for statement, ex- 
planation and suggestion. Its purpose is 
perhaps best summed up in its own words: 
‘*For all of us the Declaration is young. 
. . . We must learn about the Declaration 
and practice its principles in our own lives, 
if we want to grow up free men and women 
in a free world.’’ 

(Continued in column 2) 


KEITH THE WOMBAT 


N Australian wombat is fully grown at 
four years old. This pet one is shown 
at two, learning table manners from his 
mistress, following her wherever she goes, 
and seeming to be so gently playful when 
actually, though he is not large, his strength 
is such that he can crush his enemies to 
death. He is a terrific burrower too, and a 
strong swimmer. (There is a very nice scene 
of Keith crossing a river.)... His history from 
birth is told in back-looking photographs, 
his relationship to a kuala is noted, and the 
closeup camera—against a pleasant musical 
background—amusingly shows him using his 
hind legs for scratching and combing his 
fur. Even pre-school children enjoy 
KEITH THE WOMBAT, and adults’ will find 
it a very pleasant film on its own, or for 
leavening a serious program. 
10 mins., b&w., purchase price $45 
from Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., N.Y.C. 36. Inquire re rental. 


KNOW YOUR FOODS 


HIS modest film suffers by comparison 

with more toothsome, eye-filling argu- 
ments in color, on what to eat and why. 
It does convey the basic facts, however, and 
also enumerates other necessary adjunet 
rules for healthy living, as: clean teeth 
(method is shown); exercise, sunshine, ade- 
quate sleep, and fresh air. 


10 mins. Produced by the Nutrition 
Section of the Australian Government. 
For sale and rent, U.S. and Canada, 
contact Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 
45th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


BORN EQUAL (Continucd) 


Australia is that part of the free world 
in which Born EQuaL was made, and some 
of the democratic examples given are not 
exclusive but perhaps more specific to that 
country than to others equaily free in the 
overall sense. For example: ‘‘ You can play 
games or come to church, as you like, on 
Sunday’’ is not quite so true of Canada as 
of Australia. An even more specific and 
weightier problem in Australia is the pres- 
ence of aborigines, slurred over in this film. 
But this sin, if it is one, is confessed in 
the statement—important elsewhere, also— 
that ‘‘to bring the whole world up will take 
time and effort.’’ Equally sound examples 
of this practical approach are found through- 
out the film, and especially in that section 
which illustrates, briefly but with effect, 
most of the important statements of the 
Declaration, and many of the characteris- 
ties of a true democracy. Further, it is 
sensibly pointed out that simple things 
count in this world program, and that honest 
hard work, courtesy and unselfishness on the 
part of individuals lead to the same virtues 
in nations. 

We take some issue with the title of this 
film as being out of focus. The actual 
words of the Declaration read: ‘‘. . . all 
human beings are born free, and equal in 
dignity.’’ There should be within the film 
some explanation and/or qualification of its 
‘*born equal’’ premise. But this point pro- 
vides additional incentive for discussion, and 
makes BorN Equal an excellent subject for 
use in school social studies classes as well as 
for citizen groups. . . . It should also be 
noted, perhaps, that production quality is 
not as slick as Hollywood, but is thoroughly 
adequate . . . and, last but not least, that 
Born Equat has been approved by UNESCO. 

10 mins., b&w. For sale at $45, or for 

rent (inquire price)—from Library 

Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36. 


IS Iey Highness, the Snow King, as- 
H pires to banish summer completely, so 
his reign can last forever. One day his three 
snow sprites—Frosty, Frigid and Freezy— 
discover an inscription on a rock: ‘‘ The 
tears of a boy can put out the sun.’’ The 
King immediately commands his sprites to 
find a boy. 


In the forest they find little Peter Good- 
heart—sad, because he has nobody to play 
with except the beavers and they, being 
beavers, have to keep busy. The sprites are 
about to carry Peter off to their King when 
the Silver Minstrel, summoned by Hoppo, 
his red bird aid and emissary, comes flying 
to the rescue on his magic bearskin. Cham- 
pion of those in trouble in this Land of 
Whileaway, the Minstrel flies the half-frozen 
boy to his home where he quickly recovers. 
But the wicked sprites, spying through the 
window, see him weep for loneliness. They 
tell the Snow King, who plants a Snow 
Maiden in Peter’s front yard and makes 
her come alive. 

Peters calls her Ingrid and they are very 
happy together. But Peter’s parents have 
had to accept a harsh bargain from the Snow 
King. Ingrid is not a ‘‘gift.’’ Peter may 
have her through the winter, but with the 
first spring flower the King must have Peter. 
So the winter passes until, one day, Ingrid 
finds a crocus. -Peter’s parents hurriedly 
summon the Silver Minstrel, but the King 
entices Peter and Ingrid into following him 
away. 

A Sunny Sunbeam, come down to warm 
the earth and break the reign of the Snow 
King, is no match for the three sprites. 
The beavers when they attempt to help are 
‘“attended to’’ also. The Minstrel himself 
is bested and imprisoned in an icy dungeon. 
The King and his helpers then turn their 
attention to making Peter weep into a silver 
bullet, designed to carry his tears to the 
sun by means of a special catapult. When 
the King freezes Ingrid back into a mute 
Snow Maiden, Peter weeps. 


Meanwhile Hoppo, the Minstrel’s bird, 
has organized a task force of Sunny Sun- 
beams to melt an opening in the dungeon’s 
icy wall. Led by the Minstrel, the Sunbeams 
then attack the Snow King’s position but 
are driven off by an ingenious snowball cata- 
pult cannon. But ‘‘the goodies’’ beat ‘‘the 
baddies’’ when the Minstrel, aided by the 
beavers, puts Operation Fire-on-Sled into 
motion. The sprites become a puddle of 
water, what remains of the Snow King is 
only his crown and ‘‘the icicle that was his 
heart.’’ The Snow Maiden starts to melt 
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too but is restored to a proper state of 
reality in time to thank the Minstrel and 
Hoppo before they leave to find more ad- 
ventures. 


The story itself might have profited by 
a more explicit approach. As one youngster 
pointed out, the Snow King is not cruel to 
her, because she likes snow and cold. She 
understood the whole thing better when the 
King’s unreasonableness in wanting to 
change nature was made clearer. Otherwise, 
THE SNOW MAIDEN as nearly approaches 
perfection as can be expected of any film in 
the highly controversial area of what chil- 
dren like versus what is good for them, and 
is both stimulating and satisfying to the 
imagination, on the child’s own level. Back- 
grounds and costuming are beautiful, the 
musica] score very pleasing. The narrative, 
well written, is cleanly spoken also, without 
trace of the ‘‘remember, this is for chil- 
dren!’’ tone. 


The consistency of the mixture—fantasy 
with reality, drama with humor—is just 
right for this kind of story teling, and 
marionettes again prove themselves pos- 
sessed of unique virtues for fairy tale pres- 
entation. These marionettes im particular are 
such distinct personalities that one forgets 
about their strings, though no attempt is 
made to hide them. 

We viewed this picture in a mixed audi- 
ence of children and adults. It would be 
difficult to say which enjoyed the film more. 
This kind of appeal should make THE 
Snow Maipen—even without its fine color— 
a popular film on television. 


2614 mins., color. Conceived and pro- 
duced by Charles F. Schwep and Guy 
K. Benson of Trident Films, Inc. 
Photographed in Austria with the 
Salzburg marionettes; completed local- 
ly. For release arrangements (35mm, 
16mm, television), contact Trident 
Films, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18. 


DIVERTISSEMENT ROCOCO 


HEN originally we viewed this film 

we wondered which came first, the mu- 
sic or the picture. The juxtaposition of its 
kind of art and of chamber music, or vice 
versa, struck us as being the ‘‘rococo’’ ele- 
ment in this work. We noted too that it is 
in obvious sections. As different instruments 
take up and carry the musical theme, a 
respondent variation occurs in the color and 
form of the pictorial representation. 

We have since learned that Hy Hirsh, 
maker of the film, has a remarkable collec- 
tion of records and that he blended, taped 
and intermixed, feeling for both sound and 
pictorial techniques and effects as he went 
along. DIVERTISSEMENT Rococo was, in fact, 
made for his own creative interest. The offi- 
cial photographer for the De Young Mu- 
seum, Mr. Hirsh has been cameraman on a 
great many of the experimental films of Sid- 
ney Peterson and others in San Francisco. 
This is his first solo screen production. 

For a first film it is decidedly interesting, 
though somewhat over-long. We understand 
further, that its technique is different—Mr. 
Hirsh does not hand-draw, but employs elec- 
trical devices. It is his thought that any 
artist wishing to express form, line and color 
in the motion picture medium can do so 


Control of lines makes for a pleasing symmetry . .. 


rapidly by this method. Such electrical de- 
vices give control of line and account, in 
this film at any rate, for a pleasing sym- 
metry. But whether this is art or not we do 
not wish here to discuss. It would seem to 
us, however, that—whether hand-drawn or 
otherwise executed—it is a creative achieve- 
ment if something has been got onto the 
sereen which has value. On this point we 
think DIVERTISSEMENT Rococo should be 
judged by the individual viewer. 
12 mins., color. Produced by Hy Hirsh, 
1952. For rent, $15, for sale apply: 
Kinesis Incorporated, 566 Commercial 
St., San Francisco 11, Cal. 


TEEN AGE DRUG ADDICT 


HOUGH the largest number of nar- 

cotics’ victims is found in localities of 
economic need, many young people of nor- 
mal intelligence and socially well adjusted 
families have been caught in the drug trap. 
The estimated number of juvenile addicts 
in this country and the percentage of their 
increase present educators with a truly stag- 
gering problem. This film—introduced by 
Dr. Lester Spier, for nine years Head of the 
Narcotics Committee of the N. Y. Medical 
Society—has proven itself effective in the 
educational campaigns of high schools across 
the nation. 

Its story of Bill Daniels, son of a broken 
home, is a special one. It is typical, however, 
in its outline of how the chain of addiction 
is forged, though it leaves the details for 
the study and discussion period. First mo- 
tion picture to deal with the subject on the 
adolescent level, TEEN AGE DruG ADDICT 
was written, produced, directed and financed 
by Larry Frisch, a rising young film maker 
now working with an Army film-television 
show. 

22 mins. For rental inquire, for sale at 

$100, from Young America Films Inc., 

18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 17. 


SUBJECT: NARCOTICS 


HIS is a pictorial essay, written and 

presented in good taste, with original- 
ity, and on a sound basis of research. De- 
veloping the theme, ‘‘If you want to defeat | 
your enemy you must first know him,’’ it 
deals in a well founded continuity with 
drugs and what they are; their source; how 
they are obtained and used; by whom. The 
effects on the user are frankly revealed, the | 
possibilities of cure touched on. A sequence 
in which two members of the Narcotics 
Squad are shown picking up a peddlar is 
interesting for its revelation of techniques 
and legal regulations as they apply to ap- 
prehension of the ‘‘pusher’’—in Los An- 
geles at any rate, where this documentary 
was made for the Narcotics Educational 
Foundation of America. Lt. Ray Huber, in 
charge of the Narcotics Detail of the L.A. 
Sheriff ’s Department, was its Technical Ad- 
visor, and its avowed purpose is to educate 
law enforcement agencies, social service, 
and other professional personnel. Identifica- 
tion of the various narcotics precludes ex- 
hibition to the general public, but an ac- 
eeptably edited version, if it retained the 
quality of dramatic impact in the original, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Teaching by means of world literacy charts . . . 


AN END TO DARKNESS 

This simple but moving story portrays 
the spiritual odessey of a Liberian, from 
village boy to cultured man of the world 
going back to serve his people with all of 
the new technique learned in the course of 
his Christian education. 

The story opens with the young man 
pleased with himself, his bumper crops, his 
loyal workmen and his, jolly little crippled 
brother. One day a Christian comes to live 
in the village, teaching the new Testament 
by means of the new, world literacy charts. 
The young man is interested and determines 
to learn more in spite of the village leaders’ 
opposition. Disaster ensues: the rice stacks 
are burned, and the little brother becomes 
dangerously ill. The Christian teacher helps 
get the sick boy to the mission hospital, 
and a new world opens up. At the end of a 
course in education the young man is offered 
an important government position but, hav- 
ing consecrated his life to God, he decides 
to return and work with the people of his 
village. 

In the growing library of missionary films 
this picture takes an important place. There 
is a quality of sincerity and forthrightness 
in it and, as in the best of recent missionary 
films, one gets to know each person in- 
dividually. 

Produced by the Radio and Film Com- 

mission of the Methodist Church; 

written and directed by Alan Shilin. 

For sale at $100 from Religious Films 

Assoc., 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 1. For 

rent at $5. 


Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 
Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 


FILMSTRIP DEPOSITORY 


PECIALIZING in filmstrips of interest 

in all fields, Filmstrip House (25 Broad 
St., N.Y.C. 4) stocks an interesting selection 
of filmstrips in the religious and intercul- 
tural area. Among well-known productions 
obtainable here is sound filmstrip THE 
Goop Book of the American Bible Society 
(reviewed in Film News, January 1952). 
In line with its policy of carrying ‘‘film- 
strips of interest to all faiths,’’ it also 
features ONE Gop, the strip made from 
the book and the motion picture of the 
same title. (Film News, October 1949). 
Previewed here are others of its religious 
and intercultural offerings. 


THE HOLY PLACES 


HESE pictures of the Holy Land, 

showing the holy places of Jews, Christ- 
ians and Mohammedans, are well chosen. 
The photographs are clear and the descrip- 
tive notes explanatory without being lengthy. 
In the Re.icious HERITAGE Series, these 
b&w strips are an average length of 50 
frames, and were produced by Film Publish- 
ers. Price, through Filmstrip House, is $3.50 
for each. 


CHRISTIAN FRONTIER (Alaska) 


HIS strip, in the FRIENDSHIP Series, 

covers a wide range of life and activity 
in the northern outpost. One is introduced to 
some of the great characters who helped 
build modern Alaska, and to the results in 
modern industry and architecture as well. 
The Alcan Highway comes in for its share 
of attention also. The series is intended to 
portray Christian missionary work around 
the world. In this ALASKA presentation the 
missionary work is mentioned as just one 


WHEN WE GROW UP 


HIS unusual film will be both an in- 

spiration and an incentive to all who 
work with children in an endeavor to have 
them learn brotherhood as a first hand ex- 
perience. It represents an actual experiment 
in brotherhood, and the picture shows 36 
children—some white, some Negro, one In- 
dian, some Jewish and some Christian—all 
working and playing together to produce 
an example of genuine cooperation. 

The picture grew out of a project carried 
out at a summer camp. The music is di- 
rected by Earl Robinson, composer of ‘‘ The 
House I Live In,’’ ‘‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’’ and ‘*The Lonesome Train.’’ While 
the film has been photographed and pro- 
duced by professionals who gave their time 
to this good work, the singing and acting is 
done entirely by children with untrained 
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voices. The result is a production that makes 
up in freshness, simplicity and forthright- 
ness what is lacking in the professionally 
acted films. 

The story is simple: a group of children 
ask each other: ‘‘What do you want to do 
when you grow up?’’ They act out with 
musical accompaniments the various an- 
swers. The basic idea is that they want a 
world where adults can live together as 
readily and as pleasantly as its children do. 

WHEN WE Grow UP has rightly been ac- 
claimed an excellent lesson in friendship 
and cooperation among all races and faiths. 
It can be shown with profit to any group 
that is interested in good will. 

15 mins. b&w. Produced at Holy 

Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. For rent at $5 from 

Neighborhood Films, 157 Montague 

St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From CHRISTIAN FRONTIER (Alaska), filmstrip 
in THE FRIENDSHIP SERIES . . . 


of the features of interest among many in 

the life of the place and its people. 
Written by Rev. John H. Elliott, pro- 
duced by Film Publishers. iDstributed 
by Filmstrip House, $3 per subject 
in the series. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 


HIS color series is in the process of 

production by Alexark and Norsim (Los 
Angeles), with the following subjects now 
available: THE Story or EsTHER, SToRY 
OF THE Exopus, KinG SauL, SAUL AND 
Davip. . . . The printed script of Story or 
THE Exopus (37 frames) is entirely in the 
words of the King James’ version of the 
Bible. The scripts for Kine Savut and for 
SAUL AND Davip are in the words of the 
new Revised Standard Version. There are 
to be more strips made on the book of 
Kings. Price of the two now available is 
$12.00 (together). 

These Bible subjects are excellent. The 
art work is pleasing, the selection of inci- 
dents carries the story along, and there is 
definite advantage in having the script con- 
sist only in the words of the Scripture. 


Moses comes before Pharaoh, as seen in the 
filmstrip, STORY OF THE EXODUS... 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


JEWISH BOARD OF REVIEW 
INFLUENCES QUALITY 


HE Board of Review of the National 

Council of Jewish Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials has been meeting monthly for the past 
four years. During this period its members 
have collectively reviewed practically all the 
films and filmstrips which bear directly or 
indirectly on Jewish education or on Jewish 
life generally. These reviews are printed in 
the Audio-Visual Review, the third number 
of which is scheduled for publication before 
the close of 1952. (This publication is avail- 
able on request at the headquarters of the 
Council, 1776 Broadway, NYC.) 

At first, the sponsors of motion pictures 
and filmstrips resented every critical review 
and every unfavorable comment about their 
product. During the course of the past year 
an entirely different attitude has been mani- 
fested by these same organizations. Now, 
they not only accept criticism graciously 
but they occasionally follow the suggestions 
for improvement made by the Board of 
Review. 


SUGGESTIONS ACCEPTED 


An interesting example of the latter 
occurred at the November meeting, when 
the agenda included the screening of two 
filmstrips which had been revised according 
to the recommendations of the Board of 
Review. At an earlier meeting, the Jewish 
Education Committee of New York presented 
a filmstrip on the High Holy Days. The 
Board of Review found this filmstrip to be 
too long and suggested that it would be 
much more effective if it were made into 
two filmstrips, one on Rosh Hashonah (New 
Year’s Day) and one on Yom Kippur (The 
Day of Atonement). 

No doubt others made the same sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless, the proposal of the Board 
of Review carried weight because the Jewish 
Education Committee of New York made 
the indicated revisions. Moreover, it re- 
quested members of the Board to hold a 
screening of the new edition in time for 
its revised comment to appear in the forth- 
coming issue of the Audio-Visual Review. 

At its November 1952 meeting, the Board 
of Review also screened two new motion 
pictures on Israel, THE GREAT ROAD, spon- 
sored by Hadassah, and Dtary, 
presented by the Pioneer’? Women’s Organi- 
zation. THE GREAT Roap is a film record of 
the dedication ceremonies of the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center in Ein 
Kerem, a suburb of Jerusalem. During the 
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course of the speeches and other proceedings 
of the dedication exercises, flashbacks de- 
scribe some of the medical projects which 
Hadassah has instituted and maintained 
in Israel. 

As is indicated in its title, IsRAEL DIARY 
is a day by day account of a trip through 
Israel, made by a delegation of the Pioneer 
Women’s Organization. The film highlights 
visits to training centers, transient camps, 
and agricultural installations which this or- 
ganization helps to support. 


FUND-RAISING FILMS 

Admittedly, both films are of the house 
organ type, intended primarily for their 
own members. For that reason they give an 
incomplete picture of Israel’s medical facil- 
ities on the one hand, and of its unprece- 
dented program of immigrant absorption 
(in the case of the second film). Moreover, 
since both have fund-raising as their avowed 
purpose, there is a strong tendency to over- 
emphasize the organizational aspect and to 
repeat the name of the organization in the 
visuals as well as in the sound track. ISRAEL 
Diary is the greater sinner on this account, 
with the repetition of Pioneer Women, remi- 
niscent of a TV commercial. 

Interestingly enough, the representatives 
of both organizations who attended the 
meeting of the Board of Review accepted 
the criticism. They claimed that they would 
prefer a subtler fund-raising appeal but 
that they had acted upon the insistence of 
the responsible committees in the respective 
organizations. Perhaps at some future date 
these organizations and similar ones that 
sponsor motion pictures will heed the advice 
of the Board of Review in the matter of 
fund-raising films as did the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York in the matter 
of educational filmstrips. 


SUBJECT: NARCOTICS 
(Continued from page 15) 
would be valuable for school and lay groups. 
With SussectT: NaRcorics, writer-director 
Denis Sanders and his brother Terry, pho- 
tographer, bring credit again to themselves, 
each other, and the Motion Picture Division 
of the University of California, their alma 
mater. 
22 mins., Kodachrome. For profes- 
sional groups only, without charge, 
from the Narcotics Educational Foun- 
dation of America, 1645 N. La Brea, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


Life and work of Ed- 
ward Weston, illus- 
trated with his view of 
geographical features 
of California. 


TANGLEWOOD 
STORY 


Scenes of the Tangle- 
wood Music Festival, 
the school, and Kous- 
sevitsky conducting 
the Boston Symphony. 


Family life and activi- 
ties of rural youth, 
highlighted by 4-H 
Club competition. 


How Colorado River 
was dammed for power 
and water supply, and 
how it is administered. 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


Use coupon for 1952 catalog of over 2500 films! 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. st 
Producers of CASTLE FILMS 
i 
me your 1952 Catalog. 
Nowe: 
Schoot 1 
| Address 1 
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EARL B. BRINK 
has a foot of colored motion picture 


film for each of the 360,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 


* PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


* SWITZERLAND 
* SOUTH AFRICA 
* SCANDINAVIA 


Management: 


CLARK H. GETTS 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-0910, 11 and 12 


af 


Re. 


K who brought you THE QUIET ONE— 


Announces 


5 exciting new Chinese films 
for January 1953 release 


For information, address: 


ATHENA FILMS, INC. 
165 W. 46th Street, N. Y. C. 36 


ANOTHER 
CONTEMPORARY EXCLUSIVE 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 


presents 


Story of MICHELANGELO 
Narrated by FREDERIC MARCH 


Rental apply 
Available in 16 mm 


Exclusively from 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


* DENTAL 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


(Continued) 


Reviewed by FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN, Ph.D., Hunter College, and 
JOEL FREEDMAN, D.D.S., New York University College of Dentistry. 


HREE films on fluoridation, recently 
by the Public Health Service, 
are welcome additions to dental films for 
the public. Although especially designed 
for television, these are suitable for audi- 
torium and classroom use as well. 


THE FLUORIDATION STORY 


HIS very brief film (135 feet) takes 

about the same time as the average 
television commercial (about 3 minutes). In 
color and also black and white, it uses the 
‘*slide motion’’ technique in a series of at- 
tractive drawings and charts, to which the 
movement of the camera gives the illusion 
of motion. The narration is clear and simple, 
the narrator having a good voice and dic- 
tion, and his remarks are so paced that the 
listener has time to absorb what is being 
told him. Although this film, in the limited 
time it takes, cannot tell all about fluorida- 
tion, it is suitable for arousing interest in 
the subject and giving elementary informa- 
tion on both the child and adult audience 
level. 


FLUORIDATION 


HIS film, available in color or black 

and white, is about 5 minutes in length, 
and employs the same technique of using 
still pictures, charts and graphs, to which 
the camera gives the illusion of motion. It 
is much more technical, however, in its sub- 
ject matter and method of presentation, 
gives more information than does THE 
FLUORIDATION Story, and is on a higher in- 
tellectual level. Included is an explanation 
of how and why fluoridation was introduced 
in various cities, and the cost per person is 
shown by means of charts and graphs. The 
beneficial results of fluoridation of the water 
supply in various cities is also illustrated, 
in terms of the dental health of the com- 
munity. 

Clear narration, well-drawn pictures, ex- 
cellent charts and graphs contribute to the 
effectiveness of the whole, and the message 
is well delivered, FLUORIDATION is particular- 
ly suitable for audiences of high school 
age and over. 


A DROP IN THE BUCKET 


VAILABLE also in black and white 
A« color, this film uses live actors, a 
story script, and dialogue as well as narra- 
tion. In simple language and against a 
natural setting it shows the actual process of 
introducing fluoridation in a town, Begin- 
ning with a dentist who becomes interested 
in it as a means of saving teeth, it shows 
how a community becomes interested. It 
does not gloss over the opposition to fluori- 
dation. Flash shots of various citizens at 
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work succeed in showing with humor and 
clarity a wide diversity of reactions. At a 
town meeting, objections posed by the audi- 
ence are answered by the proponents of the 
scheme and, by this means, possible objec- 
tions on the part of the television or mo- 
tion picture audience are anticipated, and 
answered with facts, charts and graphs. 
The actual installation of fluoridation is 
also pictured. 

Suitable for audiences of all ages, this 
film not only explains fluoridation in a most 
interesting way, but also—without making a 
special point of it—shows how interested 
people can go about introducing fluoridation 
into their own communities. 


Available for purchase from United 
World Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. For rent, see your local dealer; 
or inquire American Dental Associa- 
tion Film Library, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


* FRENCH ° 


LE TONNELIER 


HIS is the simple story of a barrel— 

making establishment in a French 
village, and of two veteran craftsmen. 
The detailed technical skills used in the 
handling of the wood in making the barrels 
are beautifully shown, along with the keen 
sense of pride in a job well done. The 
human aspects of the jab are added to by 
views of the home life of the owner of the 
establihment, and by some scenes of vil- 
lage life. Very effective original music 
adds to the production. 


Evaluation: This is an excellent film for 
advanced French language and civilization 
classes. One reviewer reports successful 
reaction in a class interested in French 
industry, as the film makes clear the dif- 
ference between the French artisan and 
the American methods of mass production. 
It is also recommended for classes in wood- 
working. 


18 min., b&w., French sound track. 
Available by subscription to the 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Dis- 
tribution Center 972 Fifth Ave., 
G. ai. 


FILM CLASSICS 


NEW FOREIGN FEATURES... 
SYLVIE ET LE FANTOME—Autant-Lara 


comedy 
@ LA REGLE DU JEU—Renoir comedy 
@ DAY OF WRATH—Dreyer drama 
Write for information 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Rm. 900, Chicago 4 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


By WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


CD Workers Face the Hydrogen Bomb 


HE successful detonation of a hydrogen 

bomb at Eniwetok Nov. 1, 1952 means 
that CD workers must revise all their plans 
for atomic rescue, hospitalization, and re- 
habilitation. Likewise, makers of CD train- 
ing aids must also re-adjust the basic in- 
formation regarding atomic attack so that 
it includes the full scope of damage which 
the H-Bombs will inflict. 

Figures supplied by nuclear scientist Dr. 
Ralph Lapp indicate the vast increase in 
destructive power which atomic bombs now 
possess. In 1945, the Nagasaki A-bomb 
heat-flash damaged 10 square miles. In 
1950, the improved Nagasaki-type uranium 
bomb had an increased heat-flash range 
covering 35 square miles. But with the 1952 
H-bomb, the heat-flash range jumped to 75 
square miles. And the 1953 improved H- 
bomb is expected to spread searing heat- 
flash over 150 square miles, or fifteen times 
as great an area as at Nagasaki. 


Heat-flash causes the most damage due 
to its capability to start fires; but the 
damage caused by blast and radioactive 
rays is nevertheless tremendous. The H- 
bomb of 1952 is credited with blast-damage 
power covering 45 square miles, as against 
7 square miles for the Nagasaki A-bomb. 
Radioactive rays will reach 4.5 square 
miles during detonation of an H-bomb 
(1952 type), whereas at Nagasaki they cov- 
ered but 2 square miles. 


Obviously, a very important job needs 
doing at once: i.e., to get the basic new 
information on atomic warfare to CD work- 
ers and to the general public. Let us hope 
the incoming administration under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower will go to work on this job 
promptly and do it thoroughly, placing in 
the hands of every CD organization all the 
training materials vital to swift and effi- 
cient teaching. 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


NDER this title Owen Murphy has 

written and directed an unusually ef- 
fective film for the Bell Telephone System, 
and CD workers will be pleased to learn 
that the picture adds up to a very accepta- 
ble recruiting tool. In fact, its recruiting 
value was considered to be so high by the 
State CD Office in Michigan that a 21- 
minute theatrical (35mm) version was or- 
dered, and some 160 theatres throughout the 
State made it part of their regular programs, 
Nov. 10 through Dee. 2. Every theatre in 
Baltimore screened it for regular patrons; 
every Air Force base is to see it; and similar 
interest seems to be developing in other 
parts of the country. The Governor of New 
Jersey has already ordered it to be shown 
in every New Jersey theater; and a short- 
ened version will be shown in all New 
York theaters. 

Several key groups of CD workers are 
shown in action: auxiliary fire and police, 
first-aid and rescue teams, emergency hospi- 
tal field station crews, communication center 
teams, ground observer and filter center 
teams. In addition there is a sequence dur- 
ing which the sceptics and doubters ask 
pointed questions, and the answers all make 
sense, giving CD the kind of importance it 
deserves. During a fire scene there is a 
telling moment when the CD block warden 
reveals that 21 persons could have been 
saved from death if just one had volun- 
teered to act as the building’s CD repre- 
sentative so that its tenants could have been 
warned before they were trapped. A note- 
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An emergency field station in action .. . 


worthy feature of this film too is the 
accuracy of its dialogue in the vernacular 
of the Air Force, which branch of the 
Armed Forces trains ground observers and 
the personnel of filter centers—all volunteer 
civilians. In this connection much credit is 
due Col. J. F. Fletcher, Chief of Civil Air 
Defense for the U. S., to whom the script 
was submitted for checking. 

Some of the most interesting sequences 
were filmed in cooperation with the Air 
Foree at Hamilton Air Base in California, 
whose Commanding Officer, Col. Hobart 
Yeager appears on the screen. 

16mm. b&w, 32 mins. 35mm. ver- 
sion in 32 and 21-min. lengths. Pro- 
duced for the Bell Telephone System 
by Murphy-Lillis Inc., N.Y.C. Avail- 
able without charge by application to 
local telephone offices. 


From the McGraw-Hill filmstrip, 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


SILENT FILMSTRIPS 


HE McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Films. 

Division has produced four b&w silent 
filmstrips with the following titles: Fire 
PREPAREDNESS, ATOMIC ATTACK, SAVING 
LIVES, BIOLOGICAL WARFARE. The last named 
has 60 frames, the others have 45 each; 
all carry subtitles. 

Prepared with drawings which symbolize 
rather than illustrate photographic detail, 
these filmstrips contain much basic informa- 
tion which newly recruited CD workers 
ought to have, and should prove useful dur- 
ing orientation sessions. McGraw-Hill allows 
potential purchasers to receive the strips on 
approval before buying, so no one should 
feel hesitant about requesting a preliminary 
look-see if CD filmstrips are the items they 
want. 

Produced and distributed by the 
Text-Films Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. Individual strips $5.00; set of four, 
$17.50. 


FOR SALE—Camera—S 


16mm Bolex, guaranteed perfect. 
Write Arch Campbell, P.O. Box 
183, Dublin, Pennsylvania. 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46eh STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
939 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


| 
\ 
last words 
Me. Distributor, \ 
never have to say:\ 
“Why didn’t | have that 
TV Film Peerless-treate 
PEERLESS- treated prints are: 
moisture-stabilized—not “green” or brittle 
toughened—to resist scratches and wear 
lubricated—to ease projection. : 
PEERLESS- treated prints stort off right 
and maintain their good condition longer 
Write fer infermation 


Filmstrip 
PREVIEWS 


“PRODUCTION 
STYLE LICENSE” 


OW do you use filmstrips? We start 
H our reply with another question—how 
do you use books? And, we continue, it de- 
pends upon what you expect to attain as a 
result of reading and using any particular 
book. The same applies to the filmstrip. 
If only we could try to utilize any and 
all of the audio-visual media in a normal 
manner, we might achieve better results. 
There is no magical, mysterious process by 
which they are guaranteed to produce 
amazing and startling results. 

Like books they tell stories and convey 
facts. For years we have followed the cus- 
tom of turning to that book which contained 
the facts we wanted and which presented 
them in a certain style (novel, biography, 
essay, textbook, manual, etc.). Why not 
apply the same reasoning to our selection 
and use of filmstrips? 

Recognize the fact that there are various 
types of pictures. Recognize too that pro- 
ducers will vary in the way they arrange 
and present these pictures. We acknowl- 
edge ‘‘poetic’’ or ‘‘literary license.’? Why 
not realize and recognize ‘‘ production style 
license’’? Use a part of a filmstrip, that 
part which meets your need. Vary the way 
in which you introduce the pictorial material 
into a lesson. Don’t just ‘‘show’’ a film- 
strip. Discuss it, talk about it, widen the 
scope of your entire lesson with it. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


mw Young America Films (18 E. 4list 
St., N.Y.C. 17) is the producer of a series 
of 8 strips in color entitled INTERMEDIATE 
ArT SERIES. These strips are intended for 
art education in the middle and upper ele- 
mentary grades, are individually titled, 
PoTTERY MAKING, WEAVING, PAPER CRAFT, 
STENCILING, PoTaToO PRINTING, PAINTING 
WITH WATER COLORS, MAKING A MURAL, 
SKETCHING WITH CRAYONS. The purpose of 
the series is to stimulate pupil interest in 
creating, sketching, painting and craft work. 
The pictures show pupil groups talking 
things over with the teacher, planning, 
selecting materials, and doing the work. 
These are actual photographs of children 
doing things, and will probably have value 
as a means of achieving discussion about 
the different projects. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


= The New York Times (229 West 43rd 
St., N.Y.C.) offers as the December title 
in its monthly series, THE DARK CONTINENT 
AWAKENS. This of course deals with Africa, 
and the problems faced by the British, 
French, Belgians and native African groups. 
The present strip deals with people and 
places very much to the forefront of cur- 
rent interest. It does not attempt to give 
a complete picture of life in all parts of 
Africa. It does, however, highlight the 
problems which are of paramount impor- 
tance, such as government, natural resources, 
education, assimilation of racial groups. 
Every one of the pictures included in the 
strip could be made the basis for further 
study, reading and investigation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


= McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. C.) offers Set #2 of their PHoro- 
GRAPHIC DARKROOM PROCEDURES series. Set 
No. 1 showed us how to develop roll film, 
sheet film and do contact printing. The 
new series (b&w) consists of 6 strips de- 
voted to the topics of quality control of 
negatives, composition in printing, spotting 
of prints, and print presentation. Anyone 
interested in photography will find this en- 
tire series extremely valuable. The basic in- 
formation is plainly given; techniques of 
projection control are clearly illustrated; 
information is included on the use of dif- 
ferent papers, and ways of mounting prints. 
The series is correlated to the book How to 
Develop, Print and Enlarge Your Own Pic- 
twres, and is an instance of how two media, 
books and filmstrips, can supplement each 
other. The filmstrips will be useful for 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
ana Associate Professor, Dept. of 
Communications, New York University 


classes in photography, for camera clubs, 
and for individual camera fans. 


DECORATING 


The same company also presents a DEcor- 
ATING SERIES of 6 filmstrips in color. The 
problem dealt with is the use of color and 
fabrics in the decoration of the teen-age 
or business woman’s room. Basic facts to 
be considered in use of color are given and 
these principles applied to selection of 
furniture and accessories for the room. 
Arrangement of furniture, placement of 
lamps, tables, chairs, pictures are indicated. 
The problem includes not only furnishing 
with new materials, but also how to rear- 
range the furnishings you have on hand. 
The drawings are very well done, and the 
entire presentation is helpful and practical. 


THE BIBLE IN DAILY LIFE 


a The Commission on Jewish Education 
(828 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.) has undertaken 
the production of a number of filmstrips. 
Some of these are intended principally for 
religious education groups; others have gen- 
eral application for any group. THE Book 
or Books (color) is one that will have in- 
terest for both religious and general groups. 
While it describes the great influence that 
the Bible has had in Jewish history, it also 
illustrates how the Bible has contributed to 
the daily living of groups in all parts of 
the world, and how it affects daily living. 
Quality of color and art work are excellent, 
and the presentation is one with a feeling 
of sincerity. 


TRANSPORTATION 


mw Eye Gate House (2716 - 4list Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.) for December 
has released a series of 9 strips in color, 
for Intermediate and Jr. High School, show- 
ing how the development of civilization 
parallels the development of transportation. 
The entire story from the earliest primitive 
stages to the most modern forms of trans- 
portation is told under these titles: TRANS- 
PORTATION ON Foot; THE WHEEL IN TRANS- 
PORTATION ; ANIMALS IN TRANSPORTATION ; 
TRANSPORTATION IN THE AMERICAN COLON- 
IES; Roaps, BRIDGES AND TUNNELS; THE 
RAILROAD IN TRANSPORTATION; TRANSPOR- 
TATION BY WATER; TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
AIR; MODERN LAND TRANSPORTATION. 


In Africa, south of the Sahara Desert, 
five about 150 million Africans — and 
| | 
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The Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


TWO REELS AND A CRANK, by Albert 
E. Smith (Doubleday, publ.) 


An authentic pioneer’s account of the 
film industry’s fabulous beginnings, re- 
flecting, in true trail-blazer fashion, the 
spirit of adventure and the zest of the 
nickelodeon-to-picture palace era. 


OUT OF THE BLUE, by John Crosby 
(Simon and Schuster, publ.) 


It is sheer delight to watch Mr. Crosby 
pinprick the stuffed shirts and deflate the 
phonies that encumber the air waves, in 
this refreshing thesaurus of his most 
memorable and wittiest columns. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN, by Robert Car- 
son (Holt, publ.) 


A novelized history of the growth of 
the movies, as seen through the lives of 
an early film tyeoon and his family. The 
documentation is reliable, but the de- 


liberateness of approach robs the book 
of the essential excitement of that period. 


THE TV WRITER’S GUIDE, by Margaret 
R. Weiss (Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
publ.) 


This practical handbook analyses the 
basic TV writing techniques and offers an 
excellent selection of actually produced 
seripts for study and reference. Mostly 
valuable to writers new to the medium. 


PICTURE: A STORY ABOUT HOLLY- 
WOOD, by Lillian Ross (Rinehart, 
publ.) 


The famous New Yorker series about 
the making of The Red Badge of Courage 
reads even better in book form. Under 
the inflexible and provocative scanning 
by Miss Ross, Hollywood’s human equa- 
tion appears in its true mixture of gran- 
deur, dedication, insecurity and foolish- 
ness. Rather than tinsel gods, we see 
men: any book ean deserve no higher 
praise. 


PERIODICALS, BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, GUIDES 


U. S. Office of Education Literature 


On the occasion of this USOE issue, we 
have assembled reviews of USOE literature 
previously published in Film News, as 
well as comments on its current publica- 
tions. 

Motion Pictures 1912-1939. Catalog of 
Copyright Entries. A mounmental work, its 
usefulness and historical value cannot be 
overstressed. It compiles original-informa- 
tion, hitherto scattered in separate files, 
on more than 50,000 films registered in the 
U. S. Copyright Office from 1912 through 
1939. Periodic supplements keep this cata- 
log up to date. Also from the Library of 
Congress, a booklet elucidating the stand- 
ard procedure for cataloguing films and 
filmstrips . . . Lists of U. 8. Gov’t Films 
for Schools and Industry, now numbering 
over 2,500, are available from United 
World Films (1445 Park Ave., NYC)... 
The Directory of 2002 16mm Film Li- 
braries is a handy and valuable annotated 
listing, arranged by States and cities, of 
sources of films for rental or loan (Gov’t 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) ... 
The Federal Security Agency (Washington, 
D. C.) is source for a most useful catalog 
of Motion Pictures on Child Life... U. 8. 
Government Films for Television, Fifth 
Edition, is a new book available free upon 
request from the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Prepared by Dr. Seerley Reid and Mrs. 
Anita Carpenter, the catalog lists and de- 
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scribes 528 motion pictures of the United 
States Government which may be used on 
television, explains the conditions of such 
use, and specifies where and how prints of 
the films may be obtained. 


Shell Oil Co.’s attractive catalog lists 
many interesting and unusual films for free 
loan (50 W. 50 St., NYC) ... A great 
number of Hollywood features in 16mm 
are available now to schools, hospitals, 
etc. from Films, Inc. (351 W. 41 St., 
NYC) ... The 1952 Supplement to the 
Union Catalog of the Washington State 
Film Library Assoc. has just been issued 
(Pullman, Wash.) . . . Films on Motion 
Picture Art, History, Industry & Tech- 
niques have been compiled, with a short 
note on each, by Vorontoff (10, rue Madem- 
oiselle, Paris, France) . . . NEMA Movie 
Guide lists over 400 films of educational 
value in the electrical field (Nat’l Electri- 
eal Mfrs. Ass’n, 155 E. 44 St., NYC)... 
Karl Barleben, Reviewing the Records’ 
editor for Film News, is author of the 
‘hints and suggestions’’ section of an in- 
formative folder dealing with the proper 
use, care and storage of modern records. 
The folder was recently published by, and 
is available without charge from, WCFM 
Recording Corp. (associated with radio sta- 
tion WCFM), 1120 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Copies are also being 
distributed by local record shops to cus- 
tomers. 


In the Fall issue of The Quarterly of 
Film, Radio & Television, an interesting 
controversy about director Billy Wilder, 
viewed as either a decadent cynic, or a 
clever humorist . . . Films In Review De- 
cember issue offers some very good reading 


matter . . . Screen Producers Guild Jour- 
nal (Oct.) carries an informative piece by 
Jerry Wald on the workings of a pro- 
ducer’s mind . . . Camera ace Hal Mohr 
discusses his work on The Four Poster in 
American Cinematographer (Nov.) 
Economy and Efficiency in film production, 
thanks to the ‘‘cameo technique,’’ is de- 
seribed in the Sept. issue of the Journal of 
the Society of Motion Picture & Televisio: 
Engineers. .. . 


The I See All, a massive and fascinating 
collection, alphabetically arranged and de- 
fined, of over 100,000 pictures on every 
conceivable subject, looks like a _ real 
‘*find’’ for teachers, school libraries, and 
those who make slides and filmstrips, as 
well as for illustrators, art .studios, film 
set dressers and costumers. The 5-volume 
set contains 3,008 pages and 100 color 
plates. Free examination of one volume 
for 10 days may be arranged by address- 
ing Usher Publications, Picture Dept., 505 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17... The Handmade 
Lantern Slide Manual gives valuable infor- 
mation on slide production and use (Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash.) ... 
A-V Programs in Action, a comprehensive 
symposium by experts from all over the 
country, is an excellent and most helpful job 
(Michigan A-V Assoc., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
. . . Eastman Kodak Co. offers a very 
useful free leaflet, Effective Projection of 
Movies, Slides & Slidefilms .. . Henry W. 
MeMahan’s slickly presented The Tele- 
vision Commercial is a frank and well in- 
formed discussion on prevailing TV sales © 
techniques (6530 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif.) . . . TV Factobook No. 15, issued 
by Television Digest, contains authorita- 
tive date on TV channel allocation for 
educational purposes . . . The Cinema is 
Stanley Reed’s intelligent contribution to 
the ‘‘How Things Developed’’ series of in- 
structional publications (Esavian House, 
181 High Holborn, London, England) ... 


ST. 3-9444 * 29 Flatbush Ave., Bklyn 17, N.Y. 


AF’ Films presents 


Images From Debussy 
A Time For Bach 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 19 


PREPARE NOW FOR JOBS IN 


TELEVISION — FILMS 


One of America’s top schools 
offers concentrated courses in 
TV commercial film making. 
Fully equipped shooting stage. 
Eves. Easy terms. Write or 


Write for catalog 
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Technical Tips... 


WIND AND WEATHER 


AND and salt tend to etch 

glass, so keep lenses protected 
at sea or on the beach or desert. A 
haze filter or neutral glass filter will 
do the trick neatly. 

For prolonged use at cold tem- 
peratures or at high altitudes, see your 
camera manufacturer or repairman 
about ‘‘winterizing’’ your equipment. 
This means the use of special winter 
oil in bearings, ete. Ordinary oil will 
gum at low temperatures and will 
slow down your shutter as much as 
from 1 to 2 stops. 

If a trip takes you into hot climates, 
remember to have a special oil put 
into your camera. Under such con- 
ditions, ordinary oil will get thin and 
run out, leaving camera bearings with- 
out lubrication. 

An inexpensive pliofilm bag is a 
safe receptacle for photographic 
equipment where sand, dust, rain or 
snow are in the air. For insulation, a 
metal or wooden box can be painted 
on the outside— white in the tropics 
to keep out heat from the glaring 
sun—black in the Arctic to retain 
warmth inside. 

To retard the growth of rust, 
fungus or mold, air out equipment 
from time to time. 
= That puzzler, how to keep tripod 
legs from sinking in sand or snow, 
ean be solved by a sailor’s tip. Cut 
a piece of heavy canvas in the shape 
of a triangle. Fasten brass eyelets at 
the three corners, making sure the 
eyelets are large enough to accept the 
tips of thé tripod legs and that the 
canvas is long enough to allow desired 
spread of tripod. Lay the canvas on 
the snow or sand and it will remain 
on the surface even with the weight 
of tripod and camera. 

—Margaret Markham 


COLOR TEMPERATURE 


professional color films are 
balanced for a color tempera- 
ture of 3200 Kelvin. We determine 
the temperature of light by using a 
color temperature meter. Because color 
temperature drops when a bulb is 
used, and can vary according to the 
amount of voltage coming into the 
line, a good plan is to check the color 
temperature and voltage once a day 
regularly, to prevent a variation in 
color rendition. A common cause of 
color change is voltage fluctuation 
due to heavy machinery in the vicin- 
ity. On a recent job, the large number 
of TV sets in the area drew so much 
current that our Kelvin droped 200°. 

—Leroy Sylverst 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


CAMERA CONFESSIONS 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


HE United Nations’ issue of this 

magazine, in October, drew  corres- 
pondence from a variety of sources and 
widely separated places. The communica- 
tions of an Australian and a French 
cameraman on the U.N. staff contain the 
following interesting information for your 
technical almanac: 


CAMERA SPROUTS WINGS 


The Australian in Korea writes: ‘‘I 
met with several problems while shoot- 
ing a sequence with the Royal Australian 
Air Force Squadron recently. The Squad- 
ron flies British-built Meteors powered by 
twin-jet engines which, surprisingly 
enough, are a very small aircraft. They 
have a twin seat model for aerial recon- 
naissance and it was in this that I made 
my first jet flight, at 500 mph, to secure 
aerial coverage. 

‘*The first snag was that no tripod could 
be mounted in the cockpit as, after my 
lanky frame plus bulky parachute were 
in place, there was barely rom to hold 
the Eyemo to the eye. The second prob- 
lem was to hold the camera steady and 
pointed in the right direction. I shot the 
take-off and the dive into the attack at 
48 fps so as to eliminate some of the 
bumpiness . . . and all went well until the 
CO through the intercom informed me we 
were on target and about to dive down to 
release our rockets. I braced myself with 
the Eyemo at the ready; but as the jet’s 
nose pointed downwards the camera suddenly 
lost all weight and, as if it had sprouted 
wings, proceeded to soar upwards toward the 
canopy. I could only bring it back with a 
strong downwards pull. The opposite hap- 
pened after we had released our rockets and 
had whipped suddenly into a steep ascent. 
This time the camera seemed to weigh a 
ton and I had great difficulty holding it up 
and preventing it from crashing to the floor 
of the plane. 


‘*On our way back to base, our Squad- 
dron leader sighted an enemy convoy on 
the road about 2,000 feet beneath us. Once 
more we dropped swiftly. This time I was 
taken unawares as I was reloading the 
camera. The spools flew about and the 
camera would have done so too, had it not 
been secured to my parachute strap. .. . 
Back on the ground I caught myself vow- 
ing never to fly again in anything that does 
more than 300 miles per hour.’’ 


AFGHANISTAN ANGUISH 


The Frenchman writes: ‘‘When I left 
France to join the U.N. Film Division I 
had covered many assignments in various 
parts of the world, but Afghanistan was the 
most thrilling of them all. ... At Rawal- 
pindi I was provided with a jeep, a trailer 
and an experienced driver to take me and 
400 Ibs. of equipment to Kabul, the capital, 
a journey of 14 hours for 220 miles. The 
paved road goes over the famous Indus 
River to Peshawar, then through the Kyber 
Pass to Torkham, the Pakistan-Afghan bor- 
der. From Torkham the paved road is left 
behind and civilization goes back a few 
hundred years... . 

‘*Filming and the care of camera, filters 
and rawstock were my own worries. The 
thick and penetrating dust, the heat and 
a terrific sunlight were my personal enemies 
. . . Cameras, magazines, lenses, filters were 
cleaned every night and before shooting, 
but still the dust managed to get inside. 
As I was having the exposed film processed 
in New York there was no means other 
than ‘hand tests’ on the spot to locate 
scratches. 

‘*The sunlight was so terrific that, on 
many occasions, the Weston meter went well 
over the 800 mark. Luckily, I had with me 
beside the Arriflex, a light French camera 
with variable shutter. I used this camera 
whenever a combination of filters including 
the 5N5 would have been too dense. On 
account of the heat the rawstock and ex- 
posed negative were always kept in con- 
tainers and in the shade. 

‘*T did not get much rest until the tele- 
gram acknowledging the quality of my 
work came from U.N. Headquarters. ’’ 


BOLIVIAN BEEF 


Leo Seltzer, well-known for the Academy 
prize-winning short subject First STEps, and 
producer of ARTICLE 55, the U.N. film dealing 
with Technical Assistance to Bolivia, graph- 
ically describing the paradox of old and 
new in that ancient country, tells us: ‘‘ Here 
and there the old and new co-exist in aston- 
ishing fashion. The city of La Paz, for 
instance, holed-up in its mountain-fast 
plateau, cannot grow enough to feed itself 
and looks beyond the mountains for susten- 
ance. Roads are by and large simply cart 
tracks; railroads are few and far between. 
So it is that the most modern method of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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VISITORS 


s Raimo Hallama, Mag. Phil.—head of 
The Photo and Film Institute of Helsinki 
University, Finland—has returned home 
after four months spent surveying the 
American university and film scene. Mr. 
Hallama’s visit was on a ‘‘specialist grant 
to confer with colleagues’’, under Public 
Law 265, a Finnish-American program. 


s Brant Sloan of Kinesis, Inc. (San Fran- 
cisco) was in New York for the Art Film 
Festival, and to establish eastern distribu- 
tion for his company. 


a Gavin Lambert, editor of the British 
Film Institute publications, Sight and 
Sound, was in New York for two weeks, 
to investigate Cinorama and other U. 8. 
film activities. 


PERSONALS 


a A. Bertrand Channon has joined the 
staff of Ross Roy, Inc., advertising agency. 
Mr. Channon was an assistant director with 
the Army Signal Corps, and formerly asso- 
ciated with Trident Films, California Pic- 
ture Productions, also the Jerry Fairbanks 
Organization. 


a Dr. Robert de Kieffer has left Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., to become Asso- 
ciate Prof. of Education, at the University 
of Oklahoma’s College of Education (Nor- 
man, Okla.). 


s James Brown, formerly supervisor of 
University of Washington’s Instructional 
Materials Center, has returned from a gov- 
ernment film assignment in Paris. 


a Julien Bryan of International Film 
Foundation has returned from a 6-week 
trip to Jugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria 
and Lebanon, Iran, Jordan and Egypt. 
Accompanying him were Tom Cobb, Ken- 
neth and Shirley Richter, Kenneth Nelson, 
to obtain motion picture footage on U. S. 
Information Services’ work abroad, as 
well as material for Mr. Bryan’s 1953 lec- 
ture series, whieh is to be on the subject 
of the Moslem and Arab world. 


a Chester A. Lindstrom, recently retired 
from the Motion Picture Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, has accepted 
an assignment as Motion Picture Con- 
sultant with Byron, Ine. of Washington. 


= Paul Ballard, film historian, and organ- 
izer of the film society movement on the 
West Coast, has left to take up permanent 
residence in Paris, France. 


= Pat Lewis has left the Association of 
Documentary and Television Film Camera- 
men (N.Y.) where, for the past 214 years, 
she has been business manager, and 
NABET international representative. She 
will take up work in the industry as a 
technician. Joe Coffey is now in charge 
of NABET-ADTFC. 
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COMPANY MATTERS 


@ Scandia Films, Inc., N.Y.C., has been 
purchased from Ernest Mattsson by three 
leading Swedish producers: A. B. Europa 
Film, A. B. Sandrews Ateljeer, and the 
A. B. Svensk Filmindustri, all of Stock- 
holm. Mr. Mattsson, former owner, will 
remain with the organization as managing 
director. Born in Bridgeport, Conn., he 
spent his early years in Sweden. He has 
been importing Swedish films and export- 
ing English and American films to Scan- 
dinavia from New York Office since 1917. 


mw Cornell Film Co., N.Y.C. (Miltion Salz- 
burg, pres.) has signed a contract with 
United Films of Tel Avis (Israel) for dis- 
tribution rights to a film featurette, ‘‘The 
Life and Times of Chaim Weitzman’’, 
Israel’s late president. 


HONORS 


we The University Film Producers Associa- 
tion elected Herb Farmer (Dept of Cinema, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.) as its 1953 pres- 
ident; and Harry Webb (A-V Education 
Service, Univ. of Minnesota) as sec.-treas. 


a The Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers has elected, for a 2-year 
term beginning Jan. 1/53, Herbert Barnett 
(General Precision Equipment, NYC) as 
pres.; Dr. John G. Frayne (Westrex Corp., 
L.A.), exec. vice-pres.; Dr. Norwood L. 
Simmons (Eastman Kodak, Hollywood), 
editorial v.p.; John W. Servies (National 
Theater Supply, N.Y.), convention v.p.; 
Edward S. Seeley (Altec Service Corp., 
N.Y.), sec. Henry J. Hood (Eastman 
Kodak, Rochester)—appointed last July to 
fill a vacaney—continues through Decem- 
ber 1953 as engineering v.p. 


CAMERA CONFESSIONS 


(Continued from page 22) 


transportation, the airplane, serves as ¢ca- 
terer for the dinner tables of La Paz. 

‘“Beef slaughtered in a shed on the air- 
strip itself, slapped fresh from the abbatoir 
into the cabin of the little plane, kept me 
bloody company on the flight back. In spite 
of fairly constant buffeting from sliding car- 
eases, I was able to get some pretty good 
shots of the spectacular Andean peaks, the 
dense forests, the eroded slopes below. After 
a while I clambered into the cockpit. To my 
surprise the pilot was wearing an oxygen 
mask. A quick look at the altimeter re- 
vealed that we were nudging the clouds at 
19,000 feet. My heart began to pound. I 
pointed to his mask and indicated my lack 
of one. He smiled reassuringly, and ex- 
plained: ‘But what I do is work, you see.’ 

‘*Getting the Bolivia story onto a score 
or more 35mm Eyemo rolls may not seem 
work to a guy who commutes a couple of 
tons of beef a day, and maybe he’s right 
at that. I give you this pungent comment 
on the nature of the film man’s life work, 
for what it is worth.’’ 
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SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


with the Roll-A-Lock Projection Table 


shelf’ for reels, etc. 
* formica plastic tops welded to plywood 
* automatic locks on rear wheels 

height 39, clearance width 1812” 
(Model 75-A without ‘‘film-shelf.” 


“film-shelf’’ Model 75-B 
(Ulustrated). List price . 


Projection Screens 
1567 WEST HOMER STREET 


an Aid to Better Projection 


. . . Roll your projector from one room to the other 
in schools, 
churches, industrial plants, homes, offices, etc. An ideal 
projection table, the ROLL-A-LOCK is light and easy 
to move, yet amazingly rugged to help give better and 
steadier projection. Lower shelf for speaker and “film- 


* equipped with 4” quiet-running rubber tire wheels 


List price $43.25) 
54950 


COMMERCIAL PICTURE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
Monufacturers of FAST-FOLD and STO-A-WAY 


CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


ANTHEMS AND ORATORIO CHORUS- 
ES: 10-in. MGM disc #+E-102. 


With Ernest White at the organ, the 
Canterbury Choir under the direction of 
Macklin Marrow presents a choice set of 
8 anthems and oratorio choruses sung by 
soloists Inez Manier, Frances Paige, Mi- 
chael O’Carolan and Warren Glajour. In- 
cluded are Gounod’s Sanctus (from St. 
Cecilia Mass), Gounod’s Jerusalem O Turn 
Thee (from Gallia), Stainer’s God So Loved 
The World, Malotte’s The Lord’s Prayer, 
Mozart’s Ave Verum Corpus (K.618), Ben- 
nett’s God Is a Spirit, Franck’s O Lord 
Most Holy (Panis Angelicus), and Adam’s 
The Holy City. 


BACH: “Christmas Oratorio,” four 12- 
in. Renaissance discs in Album +SX- 
201. 


This noble work is here presented in its 
complete, un-cut form and is furnished in 
a deluxe gift album. The recording, made 
in Stuttgart, is expertly performed by 
stellar vocalists headed by Marta Schilling, 
Ruth Michaelis and Werner Hohmann. The 
Swabian Symphony Orchestra and Stutt- 
gart Choral Society are under the direc- 
tion of Hans Grischkat. Also available on 
four 12-in Remington discs in album #R- 
199-118 /4. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 12-in. Bibletone 
disc +CV ALP). 


A group of hymns and carols beautifully 
interpreted by the National Vespers Quar- 
tet who have captured the holiday spirit 
vividly and sincerely. A hymnal contain- 
ing the words of this music is included 
with the disc. In the collection are Adeste 
Fideles, Joy to the World, It Came Upon 
a Midnight Clear, O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem, etc. 


CHRISTMAS ‘ROUND THE WORLD: 
10-in. Columbia dise +CL-6227. 


A musical traveler’s guide to Christmas 
is here compiled by The Mariners who 
present carols from wide-spread parts of 
the world. From the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains come the carols Never Was a 
Child So Lovely, I Wash My Face in a 
Golden Vase and Jesus Rest Your Head. 
American Negro spirituals Rise Up Shep- 
herd and Follow and Go Tell It On the 
Mountain are included. The Pilgrims repre- 
sents Mexico; a Chorale of the Thirteenth 
Century from Central Europe is Lo How a 
Rose E’er Blooming; France is represented 
by Bring a Torch. From Czechoslovakia 
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comes Starflight Carol; The Angels and 
the Shepherds hails from the Netherlands. 
Bagpiper’s Carol, oddly enough, comes not 
from Scotland, but Italy. Here is a truly 
representative collection of carols of in- 
terest to everyone. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS: 10-in. Decca 
disc +DL-5020. 


Bing Crosby sings a series of popular 
seasonal songs including Here Comes San- 
ta Claus, Twelve Days of Christmas, 
You’re All I Want For Christmas, The 
First Noel, Christmas Carols, Away in a 
Manger, I Saw Three Ships, The Christ- 
mas Song, and Angels We Have Heard 
On High. Crosby’s well-known voice lifts 
these favorites to new heights. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL: 45 rpm RCA- 
Victor disc +¢WY-2007. 


Jane Pickens tells the story of, and 
sings some of the songs from, the famous 
Humperdinck opera Hansel and Gretel on 
this excellent disc for children from 6 to 
8. One of the ‘‘Little Nipper’’ series, it 
includes the printed story, pictures for 
coloring and cut-out puppets. This record- 
ing will keep the youngsters busy, and 
introduces them to themes from the opera. 
Investigate other titles in the ‘‘Little 
Nipper’’ series. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS: 10-in. MGM disc 
+E-169. 


A most enjoyable as well as seasonal 
group of 8 popular Christmas songs are 
here offered by seven top artists. Included 
are Frosty The Snow Man (Jimmy Dur- 
ante), Christmas in Killarney (Tommy 
Tucker & Orchestra), Santa Claus is 
Comin’ to Town (Blue Barron & Orches- 
tra), Merry Christmas (Judy Garland), A 
Christmas Medley (David Rose & Orches- 
tra), Silent Night and O Holy Night (Lau- 
ritz Melchior). 


SACRED SONGS: 
dise +LCT-1005. 


An unusual assembly of selections sung 
by outstanding artists of the past. In- 
cluded are Franck’s Panis Angelicus and 
Braga’s Angel’s Serenade sung by John 
McCormack (recorded 1927 and 1914); 
Bizet’s Angus Dei sung by Enrico Caruso 
(1913); Strokin’s Now Let Us Depart 
and Wedel’s Open to Me the Gates of Re- 
pentance sung by Feodor Chaliapin (1932); 
Handel’s He Shall Peed His Flock sung by 


12-in. RCA-Victor 


Marguerite Matzenauern; Mendelssohn's 
Oh Rest in the Lord and Bach-Gounod’s 
Ave Maria sung by Rosa Ponselle (1925 
and 1926); Gruber’s Stille Nacht Heilige 
Nacht and Mendelssohn’s But the Lord is 
Mindful of His Own sung by Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink (1908 and 1930). 


SCHOOL DAYS: 10-in. Folkways disc 
+FP-20. 


Here is an interesting collection of 
American folk songs for children. Sung by 
Charity Bailey, Adelaide Van Way, Pete 
Seeger and Cisco Houston, these songs 
represent our basic musical heritage as 
contrasted with popular jazz and the like, 
giving the youngsters solid grounding in 
original American folk music. Titles are: 
The Mail Boat, The Mockingbird, Grey 
Goose, All the Pretty Little Horses, A Red 
Dress, Rock Island Line, Cape Cod Chanty, 
Going to Boston, By’m By and Fire Down 
Below. Care was taken in the selection 
of songs recorded here, and the choice of 
vocalists is appropriate. 


STRAUSS, R.: “Enoch Arden, Op. 38,” 
two 12-in. New Records discs in Al- 
bum +NRLP-501. 


Here is a most unusual and fascinating 
work which will be of interest to both 
dramatic and music students alike, since 
it is a blending of the two media. It is 
termed a ‘‘melodrama for piano,’’ which 
Richard Strauss (1864-1949) composed to 
Alfred Lord Tennyson’s (1809-92) famous 
Enoch Arden. The work falls in the period 
between Strauss’ Don Quixote and Ein 
Heldenleben, and is regarded as a dramatic 
and musical gem by many, despite its un- 
just neglect, especially in America, in re- 
cent years. A novel conception in musical 
interpretation, Enoch Arden contains music 
that is subtle, rich in ideas and charming 
grace. In this excellent recording, Erik 
Rhodes, noted film and TV actor, is the 
narrator, while Gordon Manley, one of 
the foremost Canadian concert pianists, 
performs this interesting music. The fourth 
dise side carries another neglected set of 
works . . . Liszt’s (1811-86) Six Consola- 
tions, brief musical pieces of wonderful 
expressiveness, composed in 1849 and ap- 
pearing a year later. Gordon manley plays 
these short works with knowing skill and 
technique. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED: 10-in. 
MGM disc +E-147. 


The Canterbury Choir conducted by 
Macklin Marrow, with Ernest White at 
the organ, offer a set of Yuletide selections 
on this excellently recorded disc. The eight 
numbers consist of Angels We Have Heard 
On High, In the Bleak Mid-Winter, While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks By 
Night, What Child is This?, Away in a 
Manger, Coventry Carol, O Holy Night 
and We Three Kings of Orient Are. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


Affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


Number 3 


HE ‘‘600’’ schools were organized by 
the New York City Board of Education 
in 1947 for the purpose of treating and re- 
habilitating children with difficulties in ad- 
justing to classmates and teachers. The 
children are all of normal intelligence. They 
are retarded in school subjects, however, 
due to an emotional block and/or chronic 
truancies. They are markedly retarded in 
reading and arithmetic. 

The curriculum of the ‘‘600’’ schools is 
specifically designed to meet the needs of 
such children, Audio-visual materials play 
an important role in it. Besides motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, flat pictures, slides, discs, 
tapes, charts, bulletin and flannel boards and 
dioramas, microscopes for scientific experi- 
ments are used. Finger paints are found to 
be helpful for therapeutic purposes and, 
above all, people are constantly called upon 
to. informally discuss subjects and problems 
with these classes. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The use of motion pictures is valuable ~ 


in the following ways: to provide vicarious 
experiences for children who have had no 
opportunity for travel beyond the limits 
of their neighborhoods; to present graphic 
materials to those retarded or non-readers 
who cannot deal successfully with symbols 
or abstractions; to motivate purposeful 
watching and listening which gives occasion 
to sit quietly in rapt attention; to loosen 
tensions. Discussion of problems posed in 
the films reveals the children’s interests and 
their trends of thought. 


FILM FORUMS 


Film forums at ‘‘600’’ schools have done - 


significant service. By adroit questioning 
on the part of the teacher-leader, these dis- 
turbed children more freely express opinions 
about family life, friendships, responsibili- 
ties, cooperation and general behavior than 
they are otherwise willing to do. Film 
forums help the teachers to gain a clearer 
insight into conduct, and the motives which 
impel the children to unsocial action. Dis- 
turbed children view themselves through the 
medium of the film, ponder upon conse- 
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THE “600° SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FIND SPECIAL USES FOR AUDITORY AND VISUAL MATERIALS 


(Above) A class project on money throughout the 

world . . . (Below) Library research for an 

Assembly Forum, on which Social Studies, Lan- 

guage, and Industrial Arts departments worked 
jointly. 


quences of deeds and misdeeds for them- 


selves and their families. A line of thought | 


is often started which leads to noticeable 
improvement. Film forums have far-reach- 
ing results in stimulating debate, round-table 
discussion, articles for student newspapers, 
and various arts. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Each ‘‘600’’ school has a rather exten- 
sive filmstrip library. Teachers appreciate in- 
creasingly the filmstrip and especially value 
it in the teaching of reading. Publishers of 
readers have produced filmstrips to corre- 
spond with and supplement material in their 
books. Children’s interest in reading has 
been aroused by proper use of the re- 
lated film. 


RADIO, TAPE, DISCS 


Auditory aids are used extensively in the 
‘<600’’ schools. It is essential that disturbed 
children learn to listen. The radio and 
phonograph are important; the tape recorder 
is used to great advantage. Tape recordings 
are made of actual classroom lessons. 


FIELD TRIPS 


A unit of instruction, ‘‘Learning to 
Liwe,’’ was developed last year with partic- 
ular emphasis upon the world around us,— 
sun, moon, stars, plants, forests, water, 
rocks, animals. Its successful development 
depended upon the extent to which visual 
materials were used. Field trips were im- 
portant. Journeys to the Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, the Botanical Gar- 
dens, were made. Particular pleasure was 
derived from observation of birds, whether 
still or in flight. As a result of this interest, 
through further close and actual observa- 
tion of them, it was decided by the group 


to build bird houses in the school shop. The 


children wrote to the Parks Department for 
wood which was given them. They made bird 
houses and had them attached to trees in 
the park, in fitting ceremony. The result? 
A feeling of belonging to the park, a cen- 
ter and source of beauty; a changed atti- 
tude toward the care of park facilities by 
children who otherwise had shown every 
inclination toward vandalism! 


EXPERIMENTS ABOUND 


A most interesting experiment concerned 
use of all types of materials without em- 
ployment of any reading matter in the de- 
velopment of a unit on the Orient. Only © 
after the children had seen movies, filmstrips, 
slides, pictures, actual costumes, Chinese 
and Japanese newspapers; visited museums, 
Oriental restaurants, cooked a Chinese meal, 
listened to Chinese and Japanese speakers 
in the classroom, were they finally presented 
with reading material. This was written by 
the teacher, based especially on previously 
presented visual and auditory aids, or dic- 
tated to the teacher by the pupils them- 
selves. This was truly experimental teaching 
and learning! 

(Continued on page 26) 
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METROPOLITAN New York AVA 


THE “600” SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 25) 


PEOPLE 


People are considered by the ‘*‘600’’ 
schools to be excellent resources. Speakers 
are often invited to ‘‘600’’ school assem- 
blies and classes. A pleasant, controlled 
voice, a gracious manner, an attitude of 
friendliness, impress these children, move 
them to emulate. Qualities of honesty and 


| MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION | 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 
AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


| affiliated with 
| D.A.V.I. — NEA. 
| Our PuRPOSE: To advance all 
| education by promoting the ef- 
| fectwe use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods in relation 
| to curriculum. What’s new will 
| be explored and discussed ; what’s 
good im the old, emphasized 
| in bulletins and at meetings. 
| 


Date 


| Miss Helen F. Winfield, Treasurer 
33-43 153rd Street 
| Flushing, N. Y. 


renew membership in 

become a member 

fe politan New York Audio-Visual Association, 
affiliated with the Department of Audio-Visual 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Instruction of the N.E.A. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Remittance enclosed []. Send Bill (J. 
DUES (Check one) 

CO Individual Membership . . . . $2 

Educational Institutions . . . . 5: 


Subscription (i.e. commercial and 
industrial firms) . . . . 10: 


Annual dues include a subscription to 
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1 am a member of National DAVI Yes [1] 

No 0 | 

| 1 am interested in receiving your TV Program 
Schedule 


Research — a class unit on 
neighbors” . 


“Our Pan-American 


courage in visitors who are willing to discuss 
important matters with them, awaken these 
children to an awareness as nothing else can. 

The hope always before teachers and 
others who work with them in the ‘‘600’’ 
schools is to make of each child a socially 
conscious, competent, useful and responsi- 
ble citizen. 

[Epitor’s Nore: Besides the ‘‘600’’ 
schools, special classes have been established 
in the psychiatric divisions of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Kings County Hospital, in both Wilt- 
wyck and Herriman Farms and, recently, 
in Riverside Hospital, North Brothers Island, 
for young narcotics’ users. The ‘‘600’’ 
schools are under the direction of Mrs. 
Lillian L. Rashkis. 


FROM OUR 
TV MAIL BAG 


The following are a few among many 
letters received from listeners to AVA’s 
every-Saturday-afternoon program IT’S 
WORTH KNOWING, over station WCBS- 
TV, Channel 2: 


BALLET 


a This is to express the pleasure we had 
at seeing your program on ballet, when 
George Ballanchine was guest. The program 
made full use of television to illustrate and 
teach. It was of especial interest to our two 
daughters who attend dancing school. . 


CERAMICS 
= Your program today on ceramics was 
delightful, interesting, instructive and in- 
spiring .. 
a I have been a constant viewer of your 
very interesting program. It has consistently 
been very informative, but yesterday tt so 
stimulated my interest that I had to write 
and thank you for a wonderful afternoon. 
I don’t know when I have enjoyed a pro- 
gram so much. My son, aged 8, and daugh- 
ter 11%, can’t wait for me to purchase 
clay for them. Please let us have more pro- 
grams on ceramics... . 

(Continued, bottom of column 3) 


ANYTHING CAN 
HAPPEN 


HE meeting is in full swing. All 
going according to _ schedule. 
Then— 

The thing won’t work. ‘‘ What will 
I do?’’ you ask yourself. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s gone wrong. But what?’’ 

In consternation and embarrass- 
ment you test and fumble; you swear 
and mumble; perhaps you injure 
your hand and stumble. Your no 
longer intent listeners begin now to 
fidget and rumble; then suffer an 
impatience manifest in a crescendo 
of mutter and flutter. You realize 
your meeting has become a_ fiasco. 
Your audience finds this ‘‘intermis- 
siom’’-an excuse to go home early. 

Perhaps, finally —‘‘Okay,’’ you 
say. ‘‘The projector’’ (if that is what 
you are using) ‘‘is working again 
now.’’ But you observe that only 
half your audience is still with you. 
Your ‘‘spell’’? has been broken, You 
make an apology, perturbed that the 
absent ones were so unsympathetic 
with that breakdown. You proceed 
with the film (record, strip), as if 
there had been no hitch. The meet- 
ing’s discussion follows in due course. 
But you know that your audio or 
visual tool, meant to enliven, ani- 
mate, impress and aid, has accom- 
plished only a fraction of what it 
could have done. 

Yes, anything can happen when ma- 
chines are brought into play. But 
there are precautions one can ob- 
serve... 

What was your problem? How do 
you now avert, circumvent, forestall 
trouble? If it does come regardless, 
how do you control the situation? .. . 
Send us your ‘‘ounce of prevention’’ 
recipe, in 250 words or less, and we 
will include it in these columns. Ad- 
dress your reply to Metropolitan 
New York AVA’s Editor, c/o Visual 
Art Press (Room 201), 175 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 


TV MAIL BAG 
(Continued from column 2) 

a My family and I watched your program 
on ceramics. We learned a lot in an adult 
and most pleasant way. My husband, who 
had no background whatsoever in art, sat 
and listened attentively. Our 9 -year-old 
son, who has dabbled in clay in school and 
at swmmer camp, also was glued to the 
sereen. . . . Thank you and good luck. I 


can’t wait for the ballet and dance ses- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RELEASES 


NEA EVALUATED 


THE KOALA 


NEA eval: p-el-jr-sr 
1 reel, baw, $45 


THE PLATYPUS 


NEA eval: p-el-jr-sr 
1% reels, b&w, $50 


KEITH THE WOMBAT 


NEA eval: 
1 reel, b&w, 


THE SPINY ANT EATER 


NEA eval: el 
1 reel, b&w, $45 


PROTECT YOUR BIRDS 


NEA eval: el 
51% mins., b&w, $25, 
color $50 


BEWARE SNAKES! 
1 reel, b&w, $45 
NEA eval: pending 


DEADLY SPIDERS! 
1 reel, b&w, $45 
NEA eval: pending 


BORN EQUAL 


NEA eval: p-el-jr-sr 
1 reel, b&w, $45 


EFLA EVALUATIONS ALSO AVAILABLE 


NATURE STUDIES 


This entertaining and intimate study of the 
koala bear shows, in animation, its develop- 
ment from embryo to maturity, also explains 
“marsupial” and “mammal.” 


Excellent closeups give scientific and class- 
room value to this interesting presentation 
of one of the world’s only two egg-laying 
mammals. 

Produced in collaboration with scientist 
David Fleay, this is a comprehensive life- 
cycle portrait of an unusual and fascinat- 
ing animal. 

One of the world’s two egg-laying mammals, 
this unique animal's similarities to and dif- 
ferences from its relative, the porcupine, are 
noted in remarkable closeups. 

Farmer Jones stops two boys from shooting 
birds by explaining how birds are import- 
ant to farmers. Closeups of birds in their 
natural habitat are by Norman Chaffer, fa- 
mous naturalist photographer. Bird calls 
are also featured. 

Harmless and deadly snakes are shown in 
their life cycle, also “milking” the venom to 
make antitoxin, There is also a graphic 
first-aid sequence. 

In addition to an introduction to several 
harmless varieties, the deadly Funnel Web 
spider is shown in magnification, and first- 
aid measures portrayed. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Produced in collaboration with UNESCO, 
this film developes the theme of the first 
article of the United Nations’ Declaration 
of Human Rights, compares democratic free- 
dom with a police state, makes a moving 
appeal for individual responsibility. 


HEALTH STUDIES 


BE CLEAN & HEALTHY Simple rules for cleanliness of the body, the 


NEA eval: el 
1 reel, b&w, $45 


KNOW YOUR FOODS 


NEA eval: el 
1 reel, b&w, $45 


home, the community are explained in a 
classroom sequence. Microphotography re- 
veals the germs on a fly's foot. Cleaning the 
teeth is also demonstrated. 

Vitamins and calories are made intelligible 
to children, the work food does in the body 
is simply explained. The difference between 
poor, and good foods is suggested, and some 
daily rules for health are outlined. 


“AT WORK" SERIES 


MAKING FILMS 
1 reel, b&w, $45 
NEA eval: pending 


The first in a series aimed to give children 
and adults alike an insight into various in- 
dustries and an introduction to people who 
work in them, this film also indicates various 
uses for the motion picture outside of en- 
tertainment. 


Write for special discount information on orders of 5 or more 


titles or prints. 


LIBRARY FILMS INC. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


December, 1952 


OPERA 
SHORTS 


Just Filmed 


Vocally & orchestrally 
outstanding. The best 
known. and most loved 
arias. Authentic period 
costumes and settings. 


RIGOLETTO 
PAGLIACCI 


LA TRAVIATA 


Each film app. 12 minutes, 16mm, B & W 
Rental — $5.00 per film 
Sale — $45 
MUSART PRODUCTIONS CO. 
2 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y. 


Cut Out This Coupon Now 
and Mail It To— 


FILM NEWS 


444 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
New York 25, N. Y. 


( PLEASE SEND ME FILM NEWS 
(] PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE YEAR AT $3.00 [J 
TWO YEARS AT $5.50 [] 
THREE YEARS AT $7.50 [] 
Domestic only. Please add $1.50 for foreign postage. 


Please print plainly to insure accuracy 


Name 


City 
Business or other connection 
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